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THE Rocca PAOLINA, PERUGIA 
d with the exception of the Etruscan Gate 


drawing by Thomas Worthington, 1848 
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THE SAN GALLO FAMILY TREE 


Antonio Da San Gallo the Younger 


BY J. HUBERT WORTHINGTON, O.B.E., M.A. [F.]. 


[A précis of this paper was delivered before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 7 April 1930.| 


paper, for historical architecture is not ac- 

ceptable in these days. It will be said, ‘“‘ Why 
does this fellow want to exhume a Renaissance corpse 
for us?”’ Well, I don’t look upon Antonio as a 
corpse, but rather as an enlivening spirit. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that the great humanists, and 
what they stood for, have a vital lesson for us to- 
day, not so much in their literal mode of expression 
as for their attitude of mind, and the common basis 
of experience and humanity that unites us to them. 

It is useless for a student to go to Italy unless 
he goes with a mind in tune, with a certain back- 
ground of study to make sympathetic observation 
intelligent, and so enable him to learn real lessons 
from these inimitable teachers. 

Only by a right attitude, free from bias, is it pos- 
sible to disentangle the active and inspiring prin- 
ciple from the mass of extraneous accretion and 
passing fashion. It lies with the beholder whether 
he finds in the Italian Renaissance the effete pedan- 
try or uncontrolled extravagance of its senility, or 
the fresh zest of its youth and the balanced serenity 
of its maturity. 

It is important to remember that vocational 
training does not produce the highest results. We 
must not develop our souls entirely on the theoreti- 
cal calculation of ferro-concrete, the wiping of 
plumbers’ joints, the mysteries of heat and light, 
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the scientific testing of modern substitutes. Ad- 
mittedly we live in an age of unprecedented change, 
when science predominates over art as never before. 
But art will always have its place in the heart of 
man, and in an age of machines and mass produc- 
tion there is much to be learned from the catho- 
licity of mind, the fearlessness in the realms of 
thought, the passion for knowledge for its own 
sake, knowledge won by taking infinite pains, the 
intensity of feeling for the real things of life, the 
infinite variety of the great Renaissance humanists. 
In aspiring to be modern let us recognise their con- 
tribution to modernity, and acknowledge that they 
laid the foundations upon which modern thought 
is built. Historical study need not have a deaden- 
ing effect on creative art, and we must be prepared 
to admit the profound truth of historical con- 
tinuity. 

One may well ask here, whether the Italian Ex- 
hibition has had a real influence on the architects of 
England, or have the arts become so segregated 
that the spell of it has been lost on us? If so, we 
are in a bad state. But that can hardly be, for the 
soothing harmony of the Italian spirit places the art 
of the quattrocento and early cinquecento beyond 
and above fashion, and in those days painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture were one. 

With Uccello and Pesellino let us picture the 
glory of battle array, with Fiorenzo di Lorenzo the 
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charm of daily life, set amid fair buildings, with 
Piero della Francesca, Ghirlandaio, and Botticelli 
their warm humanity, splendid dress, and sump- 
tuous banquets. With copes and tapestries, metal- 
work and pottery, cassones and bronzes, lutes and 
viols, let us endow these buildings, now so many of 
them put to meaner uses, with the rich pageantry of 
a life where beauty of form and colour has its due 
place in the scheme of things. ‘The simple spacious- 
ness of their architectural setting was a perfect 
background for this artistic wealth. 

To do justice to Antonio, you must imagine his 
buildings with the ceremonial life for which he 
made them, and bring in the Italian sunshine, 
with all the glory of light and shade and shadow 
which were essential factors in designing. 


His LIFE. 

Antonio Picconi da San Gallo il Giovane, or the 
Younger, was born in 1485. He came of a fine 
architectural stock, being a grandson of Francesco 
di Paolo Giamberti, who had built for Cosimo de’ 
Medici, and a nephew of Giuliano da San Gallo and 
Antonio da San Gallo the Elder. Battista da San 
Gallo, il Gobbo, who was also a learned architect 
and worked with him, was his brother, and 
I‘rancesco and Aristotile were his first cousins. 

His mother, presumably a sister of Giuliano 
and Antonio the Elder, married Bartolommeo 
Picconi, of Mugello, a cooper, who apprenticed 
the son to a carpenter. ‘This was in the stirring 
days of the Borgias. ‘The carpenter’s shop gave 
plenty of scope to artistic talent, for in addition to 
constructive work and setting out, wood-carving 
and intarsia gave a good groundwork for the young 
architect. ‘Thus Antonio, like his uncles before 
him, grew up in the building trade, not in the 
bottega of the goldsmith. 

The young man was ambitious, and left Florence 
for Rome in 1503, to work with Giuliano, his 
uncle. 

The impetuous Julius II had just become Pope, 
and was launching his great schemes for a new 
S. Peter’s, and a new Vatican, and the opinion of 
artistic Rome was divided upon the selection of the 
architect. Giuliano had been Julius’ favourite 
before his elevation to the Papacy, and naturally 
expected the job, but Bramante had arrived in 
Rome from Milan three years before, and had 
already made a great name for himself. The 
Pope chose Bramante, and Giuliano da San Gallo, 
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suffering from the stone and pique, returned to his 
native Florence. 

The young Antonio, who always had an eye for 
the main chance, got into Bramante’s office, where 
he found Baldassare Peruzzi as his senior assistant, 
and throughout his life he owed a great deal to 
that greater artist. Raphael, too, must have often 
been in his company. Here was a career already 
half made. He had the prestige of the family 
name, a training in the best office, in the best 
moment, of Italian Renaissance architecture, and 
a capacity for attracting the right kind of patron. 
Moreover Bramante had a stroke, and his hands 
were paralysed, and though as alert in mind as ever, 
he had to depend to an unusual degree on his 
assistants. ‘The patient working out of large 
schemes, and the responsibility of supervision gave 
carefulness, experience, and self-confidence to his 
draughtsmen. 

Antonio was determined to become the Bramante 
of the future, and he did. 

It is interesting to relate him to his contem- 
poraries in the year 1503, when he entered 
Bramante’s office. He was 18, his master 59. 
His uncles were 53 and 48 respectively. Leonardo 
was 51, Michelangelo 29, ‘Titian 26. Jacopo 
Sansovino and Sanmichele, both studying in Rome, 
were 17 and 19, Raphael was 20, Peruzzi 22. Did 
the world ever hold such a galaxy of talent at one 
moment ? 

In 1506 the foundation stone of S. Peter’s was 
laid with due ceremony, and from that time until 
his death, Antonio, as will be seen later, was in 
close touch with the scheme. 

He carried out two or three immature works 
at this time, including the Palazzo Palma and 
S. Maria di Loreto. 

When Julius died in 1513, Leo X, a prince 
among patrons, brought Renaissance art to its 
fullest development. Raphael, who had inherited 
Bramante’s huge office in 1514, found Antonio, il 
Gobbo, his brother, and Francesco, his cousin, 
invaluable factors in an architectural organisation 
that he could not possibly control alone. It was 
not only on S. Peter’s that they helped him. There 
are few plans of the period more careful than those 
that the San Galli drew for the Villa Madama, 
though Giuliano Romano is generally given credit 
for this work, and Francesco built the exquisite 
little Palazzo Pandolfini, at Florence, for his master. 

Antonio gradually emerged into private practice 
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in the pontificate of Leo. He won the fortifications 
of Civitavecchia in competition, and built them. 
Then Leo took him for the summer to Monte 
Fiascone to work on the Papal castle. 

The Linotte Palace, one of his smallest, but 
most notable, works, belongs to this period, and 
so does the Palazzo Costa. 

Leo died, and Adrian, after trying to suppress 
the arts, was succeeded by the Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici, on whose lovely villa Antonio had 
been engaged under Raphael, and Clement VII, 
of unhappy memory, at once recognised the talent 
of Antonio, but made use of him, primarily, as 
his chief designer of fortifications. 

In 1526, at the age of 41, Antonio fell in love 
with a young Florentine girl of great beauty, 
Isabella Deti, and married her, in spite of the 
strong opposition of his respectable family. We 
are told that he was worn out by her pride and 
extravagance. Still, they lived together for twenty 
years, had a boy, Orazio, and a girl, Giulia, and 
built a large house for themselves in the fashionable 
Via Giulia. 

But an event occurred, just after their wedding, 
that must have seemed like the end of the world 
to the newly married pair. Rome was sacked in 
1527. 

One cannot dwell upon the horrors of this dread- 
ful calamity that made the Eternal City a desolation, 
but Antonio fled with the Papal Court and his young 
wife, to Orvieto, and made the great Pozzo there. 
In the panic which followed he became immersed 
in military engineering, and rode from place to 
place, strengthening the defences of the Papal 
states. 

The world was full of significant events. 
Henry VIII of England, whose reign almost 
coincides with the years of Antonio’s work, broke 
with Rome. Protestantism was making itself 
felt in northern Europe. Francois Premier ruled 
France, Charles V was Emperor, and Italy was full 
of Spanish soldiery. But happier days were in 
store, and Antonio was destined to enjoy a great 
epoch of reconstruction. 

The architect closely associated with the great 
personalities of his age develops from contact with 
brilliant minds and large ideas. Antonio had 
already lived through-big history, but the influence 
of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese was so important 
that we must consider him before going into 
Antonio’s work in detail. 
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Pore Pavv III. 

Alessandro Farnese, known to history as Pope 
Paul III, was the child of his age, an age with 
standards very different from ours, and we must 
not judge him without taking into account his 
environment and his predecessors. Born in 1468 
and educated under Pomponius Leztus, and in the 
Academy of Lorenzo de’ Medici at Florence, he 
represented the best culture of that great period. 
He was a master of the written and spoken word, 
a connoisseur of antiques, a great patron of the 
arts of his own generation. It may, indeed, be said 
of him that he lived life to the full. 

For some youthful scrape, he was locked up in 
the Castle of S. Angelo, and, no doubt, he deserved 
it, for his mother didn’t think fit to bail him out. 
His sensational escape, made whilst his guards were 
watching the Corpus Christi procession, was a bold 
piece of dare-devilry, and he retained an affection 
for his prison throughout his life, and added to its 
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amenities when Pope. ‘Though openly acknow- 
ledging a natural son and daughter, he received the 
red hat in 1493, at the age of twenty-five, through 
the good graces of his sister, Giulia, the Bellissima, 
3orgia Pope, 
known as 


who was the favourite of the 
Alexander VI. Therefore he was 
** The Petticoat Cardinal.” 

Alessandro was ambitious for himself and for 
his family, yet, though from this moment he coveted 
the Papacy, he had to wait forty 
cardinal before he realised his life’s aim. ‘The 
census of 1527 shows that, when still a cardinal, 
he had a princely court of over three hundred, and 
he employed Antonio to begin the greatest of all 
the Roman palaces that bears his name. He had a 
villa, too, on the family estates, by Lake Bolsena. 

When Leo died he nearly succeeded, when 
Adrian died he thought his chance sure, but 
Clement stole twelve more years of the Papacy 
from him. He held the bishoprics of Bertinoro, 
Venice, Parma, Valva, Sulmona, St. Pons, Bene- 
vento and Frascati, besides being Cardinal titular 
of Sant’ Eustachio. 

At last, on October 14, 1534, in his 67th year, 
he was elected Pope, and popular enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. He was the first Roman-born Pontiff 
for over one hundred years, and the fifteen years 
of his reign proved to be one of the happiest 
periods in the history of Rome. It is his work 
for Rome and as a patron of the Arts that concerns 
us here, rather than his astute conduct of world 
politics, his part in the Catholic reaction, or the 
founding of the Jesuits and the Inquisition. 

Rome had never recovered from the horrors of 
the sack of nine years before, but Paul now initiated 
University of 


years as a 


ereat reforms. He recalled the 
Rome to life, and was one of the pioneers of modern 
town planning. By a curious irony it was the 
triumphal entry of the Emperor Charles V, whose 
troops had caused worse devastation to the Eternal 
City than even the Huns and Vandals, that was the 
pretext for these great and enduring improvements. 

Paul gave the word and provided the will 
power and 50,000 Latino Giovenale 
Mannetti was his chief adviser. In fifteen weeks 
the Emperor’s Highway, three miles long, was 


paved and decorated. ‘Two 


ducats. 


opened, levelled, 
hundred houses and four churches were demol- 
The famous buildings of ancient Rome 
The rubbish heaps, 


ished. 
were brought into full view. 
the slums were swept away, the streets were 
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reformed, and fine sites were created, to the great 
benefit of the health and comfort of the people. 
It takes power to make reforms like these. 

Cardinal Giovanni Gaddi was in charge of the 
decorations, and Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane 
had supreme control over the sculptors, painters, 
carpenters, and stonemasons. Peruzzi had died in 
January, 1536, and in his ‘T'accuino in the Biblioteca 
Communale at Siena are fifteen studies for trium- 
phal arches, and as the preparations had been dis- 
cussed in November, 1535, there can be little 
doubt that these studies were for the reception 
of Charles. No doubt, here, as_ elsewhere, 
Antonio benefited from Peruzzi’s fertile brain. 
The most noteworthy of these triumphal arches 
was the one which Antonio made in wood at the 
Palazzo S. Marco, to serve two streets. Vasari 
gets very eloquent about this work, and says that 
if it had been executed in marble it would have 
been one of the Seven Wonders of the world 
but that is just Vasari. It had four Corinthian 
columns on each side, covered with silver, the 
capitals being overlaid with gold. ‘There were 
eight painted scenes showing acts of the Emperor, 
and as the whole was crowned with figures, trophies 
of arms, and the Papal and imperial heraldry, it 
must have been a rather vulgar piece of scenic work. 
There were too many painters and_ sculptors 
working on it; indeed, Antonio had an army of 
collaborators—his ever faithful brother Battista il 
Gobbo, Martin Heemskerk, Raffaello da Monte- 
lupo, l’Indaco, Girolamo Pilotto, and others. 

‘The improvements to Rome did not end with the 
stately ceremonies in connection with Charles 
V’s visit. Mannetti continued to be ‘ maestro 
delle strade ”’ with Angelo del Bufalo de’ Cancellieri 
as administrator, and Bartolomeo Baroninvas as 
engineer. Modern Rome was being made. From 
1530 to 1549 the great works went on. Streets 
and squares and mighty buildings took form on 
every side, and Antonio, as chief architect to the 
Pope, had a large share in the work. 

Meanwhile, Paul and his family set about 
putting their own house in order too. ‘The 
Farnese Palace is the outward and visible sign of 
a great ambition. His family married well. 
His nephew Ottavio married the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles V, Orazio Farnese the daughter 
of the King of France, Alessandro the Infanta 
Maria of Portugal. Pier Luigi, the eldest son, 
and no credit to him, became Gonfaloniere of the 
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Church, Duke of Castro and Nepi, and later 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza, and his heir became 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese the Younger who 
built the Pentagon of Caprarola. ‘Tiberio Crispo, 
another offspring, also joined the Sacred College. 
It is a remarkable record. 

Paul led a full hard life. ‘The political and 
religious upheavals of his Pontificate, and family 
griefs weighed him down. Pier Luigi was mur- 
dered at Piacenza in 1547, and his grandsons whom 
he had loved so dearly schemed against him. He 
died on the roth day of November, 1549, at the 
age of 81, after a reign of fifteen years. 

He restored the Papacy and he restored Rome, 
where his memory is revered, and he will live as a 
great patron of the Fine Arts and of fine building in 
particular. He revived the splendour of the Papal 
Court. Art and learning flourished. 

Titian’s great portrait brings his powerful per- 
sonality before us. It is a noble head, rugged and 
furrowed, with hawk-like eyes, a highly intelligent 
nose, flowing white beard, and sensitive mouth. 
We see in his aspect something of a hard calculating 
relentlessness that nothing could withstand, and 
something of the astuteness which baffled foreign 
ambassadors, something of that courageous deter- 
mination that never relinquished a project he had 
embarked upon. His hands complete the impres- 
sion of power and grasp. 

The rest of Antonio’s life is interwoven with the 
life of the great Pope Paul and his family, not only 
as architect-in-chief to S. Peter’s and the Vatican, 
or in fortifying Rome and improving the Castle 
of S. Angelo, but primarily in the production of 
his chef d’euvre, the Farnese Palace, on which he 
was engaged from about 1514 until death in 1546. 
This building will be considered in detail later. 
But in addition to his architecture proper, at Nepi, 
Civitacastellana and Caprarola, at Faenza, Fab- 
riano, Ascoli, and Capo di Monte, at Castro, the 
lair of Pier Luigi, with its walls and citadel, its 
streets and palaces, Antonio forged strong links in 
the Farnese chain of fortifications. 

But the greatest of all his military works was the 
citadel of Perugia, one of the most remarkable 
creations of its time, which, like Castro, is no more. 

Finally, Antonio was engaged on his own home, 
untrammelled by clients and committees, with only 
himself and his ambitious wife and growing family 
to please. ‘The Sacchetti Palace gives us an insight 
into his home life. 
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Antonio died in October, 1546, in his 62nd year, 
of a fever which he contracted when arbitrating 
for the Pope on a dispute between the people of 
Narni and ‘Terni about the lake of Marmora. 

The funerals of distinguished artists in those 
days were great functions, and Antonio was taken 
to Rome and buried with pomp and ceremony in a 
vault near the Chapel of Pope Sixtus in S. Peter’s, 
for the Arts had a recognition in the eyes of 
Renaissance Rome. Isabella put up a_ pious 
epitaph in memory of her husband. 


"THE QUARREL WITH MICHELANGELO. 

But success is often tempered with disappoint- 
ment, and the last years of Antonio’s life were 
clouded by the miserable feud which arose between 
him and Michelangelo. ‘They were the two great 
men of their age, and Michelangelo had practically 
given up painting and sculpture, and was devoting 
himself more and more to architecture and military 
engineering. 

Paul did not treat Antonio well, for he had 
served him long before he became Pope. But the 
Farnese seems to have been bent upon fostering 
the smouldering jealousy of these two great 
and cantankerous artists, till it produced a 
flame that was not extinguished even with Antonio’s 
life. For the rest of his days the faction of the 
San Gallo, as Vasari calls them, conspired to bring 
about Michelangelo’s downfall. It was an artistic 
vendetta unique in the annals of architecture, but 
we can hardly blame Antonio for this lamentable 
tragedy. He was supplanted on his great life 
work, the Farnese Palace, he was ousted in his 
great schemes of military engineering for Rome, 
and his design for St. Peter’s was vilified beyond 
all limits of human endurance. 

The first serious clash does not 
seem to have happened till 1544, 
two years before Antonio’s death. 
The great Farnese Palace on the 
Campo di Fiore was slowly moving to its comple- 
tion. San Gallo had carried the walls up to the 
second floor. Paul, who hitherto had loved 
Antonio dearly, seems to have begun to doubt his 
infallibility, and whether this first showed itself in 
connection with the Farnese cornice, or the fortifi- 
cations of the Leonine city, it is hard to say. Paul 
was not satisfied with Antonio’s design, and as he 
was coming more and more under the spell of 
Michelangelo, he asked Michelangelo for a report 
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on the Cornice. The document remains, and it is not 
surprising that it caused a conflagration in the pro- 
fession. Supreme as he was as both sculptor and 
painter, Michelangelo had not as yet justified his 
existence as an architect, for his Laurentian Library 
at Florence was full of blunders. It was inexcus- 
able that he should have issued a report almost 
without parallel for its scathing bitterness. Noth- 
ing could have been more humiliating or more cruel 
to the leading architect of his time. It was directed, 
too, at his greatest work, and one which posterity 
still recognises as one of the supreme buildings of 
civil architecture. The result of the report was a 
competition, the result of the competition was that 
Michelangelo won, the other competitors, besides 
Antonio, being Perino del Vaga, who had worked 
on Antonio’s buildings, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
and Vasari. 

Michelangelo took trouble over the cornice and 
set up a full size model on the building, and the 
finished product is sound and true to the Vitruvian 
rule. Michelangelo finished the Farnese Palace, 
except for the unfortunate loggia facing the ‘Tiber, 
and was responsible for the uncomfortable central 
window over the portone with the Farnese Arms 
above, and for the upper stories of the Cortile. 
Antonio’s proud nature was deeply wounded, and 
the large band of his adherents rose in righteous 
indignation and vowed a deadly enmity. ‘Their 
aged master was insulted beyond all limits of for- 
giveness. ‘“‘ La Setta Sangallesca,” as they came 
to be known, pursued their vengeance long after 
their leader’s death, and plagued Michelangelo till 
his life’s end. 

The second episode in the 
quarrel between these illustrious 
and uncompromising rivals was 
concerned with a scheme for the 
fortification of Rome. Rome had never felt secure 
since she had been taken by assault in 1527, and 
since that date she had been threatened from the 
sea by Turkish and Barbary pirates. Accordingly, 
in 1544, Paul III set up a commission to decide on 
the steps to be taken to strengthen the Vatican. 
Pier Luigi, Gonfaloniere of the Church ; ‘liberio 
Crispo, Captain of the Castle of S. Angelo ; Gian 
Francesco Montemellino the engineer ; Alessandro 
Vitelli the strategist, Vincenzo Gioardi, chief of 
artillery, and Michelangelo, who had earned a great 
reputation for his defences of Florence in 1529, 
were the members. Paul III himself presided at 
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the meeting when Antonio, as architect in chief, 
produced his plans. His scheme consisted oi 
eighteen bastions, and the citadels of S. Angel: 
and the Lateran. Vasari brings the scene vividly 
before us: ‘“‘ After many discussions, Michel- 
angelo’s opinion was asked. He, being opposed to 
the advice of San Gallo and the others, said so 
frankly, to which San Gallo retorted that sculpture 
and painting were his arts, not fortification. 
Michelangelo replied that he knew but little of 
sculpture and painting, but as he had thought much 
about fortifications, and had experience, he thought 
he knew more than all the others there, and in the 
presence of the company he pointed out many of 
the errors committed by Antonio. The dispute 
waxed so hot that the Pope was obliged to impose 
silence, but before long Michelangelo brought 
designs for all the fortifications of the Borgo, which 
prepared the way for all that was done afterwards, 
and led to the abandonment of the S. Spirito gate 
nearly completed by San Gallo.” 

It appears that Michelangelo’s scheme shortened 
the line of defence, and that Pier Luigi and Mont- 
emellino agreed with this. Michelangelo did not 
advocate the abolition of the whole of Antonio’s 
scheme, but suggested that it should be altered and 
that Montemellino should be put in charge, and 
that he would be ready to offer what assistance 
he could. Although Antonio remained architect- 
in-chief until his death, very little of his scheme was 
carried out by him. 

The Porta S. Spirito has survived as a majestic 
architectural fragment. In plan it has the same 
concave curve as the Banco di S. Spirito. ‘The 
central arch is flanked by niches, and Antonio is 
faithful to his Doric. It has a virile strength well 
suited to a piece of military design. 

The Bastione di Belvedere, which towers 
magnificently at the north-eastern end of the 
Vatican gardens, was begun from Antonio’s plans, 
and finished by Michelangelo. ‘The Bastione 
del Priorato on the Aventine, the Bastione 
dell’ Antoniana, by the baths of Caracalla, and 
the walls behind the Vatican were part of the 
scheme. 

After Antonio’s death, Michelangelo, in asso- 
ciation with the wretched Meleghino, did a little, 
but the bulk of the fortifications were eventually 
carried out by Jacopo Fusto Castriotto of Urbino. 

[Uffizi drawings, 1505, 1507, 1514, show the 
Roman Fortifications. ] 
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The third and last episode in 
the enmity between Michelangelo 
and San Gallo centres round S. 
Peter’s. ‘This is not the place to 
give a full description of the long and tedious pro- 
cess that was involved in the completion of the 
central church of Christendom. It took 10 archi- 
tects and 20 popes to build it, and the work lasted 
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ceeded his kinsman as architect to S. Peter’s, 
Leo X appointed Antonio as his assistant or second 
architect on 22 January 1517, and he worked 
with Raphael till 6 April 1520. Raphael, as we 
know, made the fatal mistake of departing from 
Bramante’s Greek Cross plan, and introduced the 
Latin Cross. Peruzzi, who was formally elected 
architect-in-chief on 1 August 1520, in succession 
to Raphael, held the office, with the exception of a 
year or two after the sack of Rome, till his death in 
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100 years. ‘Though Antonio has left little that is 
visible, he counts for a good deal in the history of 
its evolution, and the studies that show the extent 
of his work are reproduced in Geymiiller’s Projets 
primitifs pour la Basilique de S. Pierre. 

When the foundation stone of Bramante’s scheme 
was laid by Pope Julius II in 1506 it is almost 
certain that Antonio was working as an assistant in 
Bramante’s office. Bramante died in 1514, and 
it appears that Antonio was employed for a time as 
a carpenter on the works. When Raphael suc- 


January 1536. He it was who produced the most 
beautiful plan of all, a Greek Cross more serene in 
scale and balance than even that of his old master. 
Vasari suggests that Peruzzi was poisoned by a 
jealous rival who wanted the post of S. Peter's. 
Anyhow, Paul III, who had become Pope two 
years before, naturally enough made his favourite 
architect-in-chief to S. Peter’s, and he lived to hold 
the position for ten years. 

It can hardly be said that his time was well spent. 
He produced a plan of his own which is neither 
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a Greek nor a Latin cross, but introduces a complex 
vestibule leading to a narthex with campanili at each 
end, their spires as high as the lantern of the dome. 
It is an unwieldy hybrid, and we can, perhaps, 
feel that Michelangelo’s criticism of it is almost 
justified. The Bramante conception is murdered. 

Antonio seemed determined that his design 
should be carried out, even though his death 
should intervene, for he caused his assistant, 
Labacco to make the stupendous wooden model 
that cost 4,184 crowns. It is now in the Museo 
Petriano, and is 28 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 
about 15 feet high, so that you can move about 
inside. ‘The architectural treatment of the ex- 
terior is in three tiers, Doric below, then a big 
attic, then Ionic. ‘The dome has arcades in two 
tiers, and is surmounted by a too heavy lantern, 
but the worst feature is the projecting porch and 
the vast narthex with its fussy and over emphatic 
towers that deprive the dome of its effect of pri- 
mary mass, and the whole scheme of its concentri- 
city. Ridiculous little obelisks and cones stick up 
everywhere. 

It is, however, primarily the interior to which 
Michelangelo refers in his famous letter, No. Cd. 1, 
XXIV, Written in 1555: 

“All the architects who departed from Bra- 
mante’s scheme, as San Gallo has done, have de- 
parted from the truth ; and those who have un- 
prejudiced eyes can observe this in his model. 
San Gallo’s ring of chapels takes light from the 
interior as Bramante planned it ; and not only this, 
but he has provided no other means of lighting, and 
there are so many hiding-places, above and below, 
all dark, which lend themselves to innumerable 
knaveries, that the Church would become a secret 
den for harbouring bandits, false coiners, for de- 
bauching nuns, and doing all sorts of rascality ; 
and when it was shut up at night, twenty-five men 
would be needed to search the building for rogues 
hidden there, and it would be difficult enough to 
find them.”’ 

When Antonio da San Gallo il Giovane died on 
3 October 1546, Paul appointed Michelangelo to 
all his posts, including that of architect-in-chief 
at S. Peter’s, for life. ‘The brief, dated 1 January 
1547, names him ‘‘ Commissary, prefect, surveyor 
of the works, and architect, with full authority to 
change the model, form, and structure of the church 
at pleasure, and to dismiss and remove the working 
men and foremen employed upon the same.” 
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Michelangelo, who, with all his faults, was a 
severe self critic, and other-worldly to a fault, re- 
fused a salary. It was obvious at once that he was 
going to act ruthlessly with all that Antonio had 
done. He was not the man for compromise. ‘The 
‘‘ Setta Sangallesca ”’ included all kinds of people 
cardinals, relations, assistants, and workmen. There 
can be no doubt that there had been misappro- 
priation on the part of clerks of works and fore- 
men, and Michelangelo at once exercised the 
powers the Pope had given him. Corruption was 
eradicated and the “ old gang ” was removed. Dis- 
missal followed dismissal. 

The superintendents of the fabric, the building 
committee, including cardinals, which the Pope 
had appointed, took a dislike to this high-handed 
and masterful innovator, and favoured the ‘ Sect 
of San Gallo,” but Paul, and the Popes who suc- 
ceeded him, knew Michelangelo’s intrinsic honesty 
and that he alone had the power to finish off the 


job. 


Letters bring the whole sordid story vividly be- 
fore us. Nanni di Baccio Bigio, a loyal friend and 
assistant of Antonio’s, who finished off the Sac- 
chetti Palace, had friends at Court in Rome, and 
openly defied Michelangelo, and Michelangelo 
could not get him off the work. The plot thickens. 
Paul dies and Julius III succeeds, and is friendly 
to Michelangelo. ‘The Pope holds a meeting of the 
superintendents, foremen, and workmen, and si- 
lences the calumniators. With the election of Mar- 
cellus II the Sect begins again. Popes come and go, 
but still Michelangelo presses on to complete the 
great work, and still the Sect try to obtain his over- 
throw, but Paul IV and Pius IV back him up. 
Nanni tries to get the job for himself. The clerk of 
works is murdered, and the Deputies appoint 
Nanni di Baccio Bigio. The new clerk of works 
inspires a slanderous report on his master, and is 
dismissed. 

Michelangelo suffered indeed for his initial 
unkindness to Antonio. ‘The last days of his 
life were a burden, nor did he see the fruits of his 
hard labours against such heavy odds. The dome 
had to be completed by his successors. Luckily he 
had made a model of this, but the rest of his design 
suffered because he had left the builders in ignor- 
ance. His return to the Greek Cross of Bramante 
was ruined by Maderna, who lengthened the nave 
and spoilt the conception. But the dome is still the 
glory of Rome, and Michelangelo did not work in 
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vain. The majesty of its outline, the perfect poise, 
cannot be described. What Bramante, Raphael, 
Peruzzi, and Antonio failed to do, this old man did, 
or at least saw to it that it was done. He it was who 
had the fire and energy and ruthlessness to make 
the achievement possible. 

But apart from S. Peter’s and the Farnese Cor- 
nice, Michelangelo did architecture little good, and 
he precipitated the Baroque on the one hand, and 
drove the other party to a sterile Palladian for- 
mula. It is interesting to hear what a great French 
architect has to say on the subject :— 

‘“* Michelangelo was not, properly speaking, an 
architect. He made architecture, which is quite a 
different thing ; and most often it was the archi- 
tecture of a painter and a sculptor, which points to 
colour, breadth, imagination, but also to insuf- 
ficient studies and incomplete education. ‘The 
thought may be great and strong, but the execution 
of it is always feeble and naive. . . . He had not 
learned the language of the art. He has all the 
qualities of imagination, invention, will, which 
form a great composer, but he does not know the 
grammar, and can hardly write. . . In seeking the 
great, he has too often found the timid, seeking the 
original, he has fallen upon the strange, and also on 
bad taste.” 

It must be said in justification that he often pro- 
tested that architecture was not his trade. 

In this short outline of Antonio’s life, a large 
proportion must be shared with Paul and Michel- 
angelo, for they were the Big Three of a humanly 
fascinating epoch, and their lives were closely 
interwoven. 

In dealing with the buildings of Antonio da 
San Gallo the Younger in detail, they have been 
divided under three headings: Ecclesiastical Build- 
ings, Palaces, and Military Engineering Works. 

CHURCHES. 

As a church architect Antonio never built any 
thing as good as his uncle Giuliano’s S. Maria delle 
Carceri at Prato, or his uncle An- 
tonio’s S. Biagio, at Montepul- 
ciano. Leaving S. Peter’s out of 
account, his ecclesiastical output 
is not very important. S. Maria di Loreto in the 
Piazza Trajana is a familiar Roman landmark. In 
1507 the Bakers’ Company commissioned Antonio 
to build it, when he was only twenty-two years of 
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age. He never finished it, however, and it was not 
till 1580 that Giacomo del Duca completed the 
lantern of the dome. The planisinteresting—square 
outside, octagonal within, with large niches forming 
chapels in the angle. ‘The internal span of the 
dome is 52 feet. ‘lo the east an arcade leads to the 
choir and cleverly arranged passages on either side 
connect to the sacristy behind. ‘Though the design 
has suffered from subsequent additions it was 
never a distinguished piece of work externally. 
For a Corinthian order it shows the heavy hand, 
having coupled pilasters 8} diameter high, and 
coarse capitals with uncarved leaves, as in the Banco 
di S. Spirito and the Palazzo Linotte. ‘The entab- 
lature is one-fifth instead of one-sixth of the 
order, and the cornice is of a heavy type, with plain 
mouldings. Doric was more suited to the archi- 
tect’s temperament. ‘To do justice to Antonio 
we must group this with the Palazzo Palma and 
the monument to Giovanni di Castro, and remem- 
ber that he was very young. 

The Tomb of Giovanni di Castro, in S. Maria del 
Popolo, was probably designed by Antonio, though it 
does him little credit. It is dated 
1506, in the days of Julius II. The 
base, with its heraldic shields and 
inscription, is good, and the re- 
cumbent figure is not without 
merit, but the rest is enough to make Desiderio, 
Mino, and Rossellino turn in their graves. The 
freshness of those joyous ‘Tuscan days is gone. 
Montelupo, Bandinelli and Mosca are becoming 
the cold and soulless exponents of architectural 
carving, and the seeds of decadence are here. 

Sculpture and architecture no longer go hand 
in hand, except where Michelangelo makes them, 
and with the advance in structural efficiency there 
is a falling off in mural decoration and applied 
sculpture. ‘The carver becomes the drudge of the 
autocratic architect, the joyous equal comradeship 
amongst the arts is almost over. Michelangelo is 
more responsible for this than anyone. Michel- 
angelo was unique ; he could not communicate his 
genius to others ; he founded no school, he sup- 
pressed all competition. No one dared cope with 
his terribilita. He finished the glorious epoch. 

In S. Giacomo degli Spagnuoli, Antonio built a 
chapel, on the right, for Cardinal Alborense, and 
there is a drawing showing a scheme for the repair 
and improvement of the Church [Uffizi No. go4]. 
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At the Duomo of Foligno he did the octagonal 
Chapel on the left of the Choir in 1527. 

In 1522 Antonio undertook important work 
for Clement VII at Loreto. The great Pigrimage 
Church of the Santa Casa, with 
its fortified apses and fighting 
galleries, had been begun by 
Giuliano da Majano, and the lofty dome standing 
on eight pillars above the crossing was com- 
pleted by Giuliano da San Galloin 1500. Antonio 
the younger was brought in to repair serious cracks 
and dilapidations, which he did with his usual 
skill at this thankless kind of work, and he re- 
modelled the interior extensively, and organised 
the completion of the rich marble screen that 
forms the casket containing the House of the 
Virgin. Bramante had begun this screen in 
1510, Sansovino continued the work on it from 
1513-1529, and Antonio with his band of carvers 
lavished a misspent zeal on finishing this ornate 
and rather dead piece of carving. Raffaello da 
Montelupo, Francesco da San Gallo, his cousin, 
Niccolo il Tribolo, Simone Coli, and I] Mosca 
were the architect’s executants. Drawings in the 
Uffizi show the strengthening of the Dome 
[No. 141], a design for a baptistry for the same 
church [No. 140] ; and suggestions for the Palazzo 
Apostolico or Regio, in the piazza in front of 
the church where Bramante and Sansovino had also 
worked before him [No. 139]. 

No study of Antonio would be complete with- 
out mention of his dilapidation and repair work 
for the Church of S. Giovanni 
de’ Fiorentini. There had been 
a competition for this church. 
Leo X was the assessor, and 
Michelangelo, Raphael, Peruzzi, Antonio and Jaco- 
po Sansovino submitted designs. Such a galaxy of 
talent ought to have produced something sound, 
but Sansovino, who was given the work, made in- 
sufficient foundations on the banks of the Tiber. 
After the sack, Sansovino took refuge in Venice, 
perhaps to avoid the result of his failures, and 
Antonio, rightly famed for sound construction, 
was brought in to deal with this awkward problem 
of struggling with the river. He was successful, 
but the church, as we see it, is a mixture of Gia- 
como della Porta, Carlo Maderna, and Galilei. 
Michelangelo produced a fine concentric plan in 
the competition. 

Near Viterbo on the road to Bagnaia stands the 
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interesting Dominican Church of S. Maria della 
Quercia, and Antonio designed 
S. MARIA DELLA the wooden ceiling of the nave. A 
QUERCIA. boldly lettered inscription in the 
frieze reads as follows—PauLus 
III P.M. AEDE VIRGINIS AD QUERCUM VETVSTA RELI- 
GIONE INSIGNEM ADDITIS LAQVEARIBUS EXORNAVIT 
MDXXXVIII. It is refreshing to turn to this sump- 
tuous piece of work from the utilitarian buildings 
that occupied so much of Antonio’s practice. 
It shows that he was capable of creating a master- 
piece of decorative art. His training in the car- 
pentry trade stood him in good stead, and we see 
the consummation of this type in the great ceilings 
that he put up in the Farnese Palace. He had prece- 
dents. His uncle Antonio had roofed the basilica of 
S. Maria Maggiore for the Borgia, Peruzzi had 
completed the saloon of the Palazzo Pietro Mas- 
simi, and Italy was rich in examples of these cof- 
fered ceilings glowing with blue and gold and 
heraldry. ‘The basis of the design is simplicity it- 
self. A rectangle 95 feet by 29 feet 6 inches is 
divided into rectangular coffers, eleven to the 
length, three to the width. The coffers are 7 feet 
square, and deep in section, a bold rosette filling 
the centre of each, with three exceptions. The 
carving of the enrichment is vigorous and has 
that variation within a general uniformity, which 
shows the happy mean between architectonic unity 
and vital craftsmanship. At the angles of the cof- 
fers the Farnese Lilies form effective drops, and 
bold anthemions have a twist to catch the light. 
There is far more gold than blue. The repetitive 
rhythm of the whole is emphasised by three splen- 
did examples of the wood carver’s art. To the east 
the Farnese stemma, surmounted by the Papal 
tiara and the keys, is a model of what architec- 
tural heraldry should be, glowing with gold and blue 
and white. In the centre is the Madonna and Child 
in the oak tree, with a ground of Venetian red, dark 
green leaves and golden acorns. The Virgin’s dress 
is light buff, with a blue cloak powdered with gold, 
and her hair is dark. To the west is the Lion of 
Viterbo, rich gold on blue, holding his red and 
white pennon, and pierced by his green tree. 
About the same time as the Viterbo ceiling, 
1538-40, Antonio undertook some remodelling of 
the interior of the church of S. 
Spirito in Sassia, near the Porta 
S. Spirito, notably the ceiling of 
the organ gallery, and the pulpit. 
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At Monte Sansavino he built the cloisters of S. 
Agostino [Uffizi No. 4030]. Vasari says that he 
built the Tabernacle of the Imagine di Ponte. 

Antonio had cured a number of cracks and bad 
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sance builders were so often guilty. For ten years, 
Lanciani tells us, San Gallo’s masons looted and 
cut up priceless marbles of Roman monuments. He 
did not live to see it finished. 





THE Oratory, BISENrINA, LAKE OF BOLSENA 


foundations in the Vatican as the result of other 
people’s carelessness, but his 
great work there was the Sala 
Regia which forms the vestibule 
to the Sistine Chapel, though originally it was 
intended for the reception of foreign ambassadors. 

The great Sala Regia, begun in 1540, with the 
rich marble panelling and floor, and the ceiling 
modelled in stucco by Daniele da Volterra and 
Perino del Vaga, represents one of the most scan- 
dalous piece of vandalism of which these Renais- 


SALA REGIA. 


About the same time Antonio completed the 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in the Vatican, 
known as the Cappella Paolina ad- 
joining the Sala Regia. A document 
of 1541 speaks of the Pope’s wishes 
that Michelangelo should paint the 
frescoes in this chapel, and he began them in 1542. 
They took seven years to paint, and represent the 
Conversion of Paul and the Martyrdom of S. Peter. 
He was 75 years old when he finished them, and 
they only show his decaying power as a painter. 


CAPPELLA 
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The Lake of Bolsena lies between Orvieto and 
Viterbo, and round it cluster the Papal stronghold 
of Monte Fiascone and the estates 
of the Farnese Family—Capodi- 
monte where Antonio built a 
fortress, Gradoli, where he built a 
Olpeta, which he 


ORATORY OF 
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palace, and Castro, on the 
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Cardinal Alessandro, before he became Pope, com- 
missioned Antonio to design two chapels on the 
island. His drawings for these are in the Uffizi. 
‘Oratorio all’ Isola Bisentina No. 962.” 

One of them resembles the enchanting little 
oratory that Antonio placed, with such skill, on the 
apex of a rocky promontory, with a sheer fall of 
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Measured and drawn by Joan Worthington) 


fortified and laid out with a lavish hand. All 
these lie in fine sporting country, a favourite 
playground of Popes and Cardinals. The lake, 
some ten miles in diameter, is 480 feet deep, and 
contains two small islands, one of which, called 
Bisentina, was a favourite resort of the Farnesi. 
Here they came to picnic, bathe, and fish, for the 
lake was famed for its eels, even in Dante’s day, and 
gourmets stewed them in Vernaccia wine. The 


120 feet or more to the lake. Both rock and chapel 
are light in colour, and have an ethereal effect that 
is emphasised by the dark green foliage on the 
wooded hill behind, the whole being reflected in the 
deep blue-green water. The oratory, which is sim- 
plicity itself, is octagonal without, circular within. 
The internal diameter is 15 feet 2 inches, and the 
section is 1} diameters high. It is effectively paved 
with12 inch by 6 inch flat paving bricks, has an altar 
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facing the door, four niches, two square recesses, 
and shallow Doric Pilasters. The Farnese arms 
are carved in stone on either side of the altar, 
and the interior is whitewashed. Externally Doric 
pilasters are bent to the angles of the octagon, the 
entablature is enriched with triglyphs and guttae, 
and above the shallow attic rises the dome, covered 
with the rich jumbled texture of Roman tiles. Here 
we have all-round composition at its best, set with 
admirable skill on a site of surpassing beauty. 

It is interesting to compare the scale of the 
interior with Bramante’s two Roman oratories. 
That at S. Pietro in Montorio is 14 feet 114 inches, 
and S. Giovanni in Oleo is 14 feet 6 inches across. 
On the lower land that juts out to the left is another 
chapel, also with a dome. 

In the Uffizi there are drawings showing the 
complete plan of a church, ““S. Maria di Monte 
Monte Fiascone ” [No. 304]; details of a window 
[No. 302] and details of an Ionic capital drawn to 
a large scale [303]. 


PALACES. 

The palazzo Palma in the Via delle Coppelle 
was, so far as we can tell, 
Antonio’s first job. It was built 
for Messer Marchionne Baldas- 
sini in 1506 when the archi- 
tect was only twenty-one years of age. Presumably 
Bramante allowed him time off to look after 
it. The plan is competent and convenient, with 
a cortile 34 feet square, and the staircase is 
good and lit from the little court, whilst the 
facade shows the same elements as all his normal 
palace fronts—the well-defined angle quoins, the 
simple astylar treatment, the string courses mark- 
ing off the stories, a cornicione. The walling is of 
brick, 12 courses to 14 inches, the dressings are 
travertine. This building is disappointing in its 
proportions, and betrays the designer’s imma- 
turity, and that heaviness that is so often found in 
his work. ‘The pedestals to the Doric doorway 
and courtyard arcade are too high, the columns and 
pilasters are too stumpy, the cornicione has an 
uncomfortable profile, and the ground floor 
is unhappily related to the floors above. The 
building lacks charm, and we feel, as we so often 
do, that it was a pity the “ first job ”’ was built. 
Yet we may feel sure that it played an important 
part in his development and that he profited by 
his mistakes. It is shown in Uffizi drawing 
No. 995. 
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The Palazzo Linotte, sometimes known as the 
Palazzo Regis or Piccola Farnesina, in the Vicolo 
dell’ Aquila close by the Cancel- 


PALAZZO leria, is perhaps the smallest, as 
LINOTTE. the Palazzo Farnese is the great- 

est of Roman Renaissance town 
houses. It is one of Antonio’s most successful 


buildings, and it repays analysis. The main facade, 
with its robust thick and thin rusticated ground 
floor, is one of the best proportioned of his eleva- 
tions: the tiny cortile only 17 feet square gives one 
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of the happiest versions of the so-called motif Pal- 
ladio and the whole building shows what effect of 
well-ordered serenity and size may be obtained ona 
limited site by a skilful architect. It is a symphony 
in that space value which is one of the best charac- 
teristics of the period in which it was built. The 
court is enclosed only on the ground floor, and the 
architect has flooded the building with light by 
keeping one side open above. ‘The details are 
characteristically Antonian. ‘They will not hold 
their own with those of Peruzzi, to whom, for 
some unaccountable reason this building was fora 
long time wrongly attributed. The Doric capitals 
are heavy, the Corinthian capitals of the upper 
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loggia, with their uncarved foliage, are coarse and 
sit uncomfortably under the heavy cornicione, that 
is proportioned to the whole building, not to the 
diminutive order that comes beneath it. ‘The 
back elevation, which probably faced a narrow 
alley, is thoroughly bad. Yet, for all these 
faults, this is great architecture. Antonio plays 
with his classic stock-in-trade with a freedom 
to shock the Vitruvians. ‘The entablature of the 
ground floor Doric order is successfully diminished 
and flattened, so that the arch line is not inter- 
rupted unduly. ‘The topmost loggia is an enchant- 
ing suntrap. Tommaso le Roy, the French 
Prelate, who probably built the house between 
1517 and 1525, must have spent pleasant hours in 
this lofty retreat. ‘The building is an epitome of a 
Renaissance home, an ideal setting for the life of 
that enchanting period. 
The Palazzo Costa, stands on the Via del Borgo 
Nuovo, close to the Vatican, so that Giacomo 
da Brescia, Leo’s doctor, for 
PALAZZO whom it was built about 1520, 
COSTA. was in close touch with his 
illustrious and unhealthy patient, 
for even before he was elected Pope Giovanni de’ 
Medici was known to be suffering from an incurable 
ulcer. There used to be an inscription on the 
front 
LEONIS X PONT MAX 
LIBERALITATE JACOBUS 
BRIXIANUS CHIRURGUS 
AEDIFICAVIT. 


It is interesting as giving an example of shop 
fronts of the day, and they in their turn are 
reminiscent of the shop fronts of ancient Rome. 
Although it has been attributed to Peruzzi in the 
past, the work bears the stamp of Antonio da San 
Gallo the Younger. The thick and thin rustication, 
alternating triangular and segmental pediments, the 
heaviness of proportion, the character of the mould- 
ings, the use of discs, all point to his authorship. 
The piano nobile is well emphasised, and the attic 
admirably subordinated, whilst the angle of the 
building gives an effective perspective, and the 
arrangement of half pilasters besides the main ones 
is an ingenious corrective to wide spacing. The 
bays are unequally set out. 

The so-called Palace of the Bishop of Cervia in 
the via de’ Banchi Vecchi, near the Church of S. 
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Lucia is in reality a humble little 
shop building of two stories, with 
two shops on one side and another 
on the end. ‘The openings are 
10 feet square and have small 
windows with segmental beads, centrally placed 
over each. The strong angle quoins, the vigorous 
string course with its fret, the simple pedimented 
windows on the main floor proclaim San Gallo as 
the architect. ‘The details and proportions are 
excellent, and it is a fresh, simple, straightfor- 
ward piece of work. Vasari mentions it in his 
life of Antonio. 

The Banco di S. Spirito at Rome, built by 
Antonio in 1538 for the Papal Mint, is an 
interesting building situated at 
the angle of two streets, and its 
main facade, designed to close a 
vista, has a gentle concave curve. 
The composition is bold. The ground floor, with 
its fretted string course, has the thick and thin 
rustication, with the motif of the triumphal arch 
used above, and it was once enriched with the arms 
of the Farnese Pope. Antonio is here a little too 
self-conscious. ‘The building lacks his virile sim- 
plicity, and the coarse uncarved capitals and general 
carelessness of detail do not show him at his best. 
It is interesting to compare the plan with the Porta 
S. Spirito. 

The Palazzo Marsciano, or 'Tiberio Crispo, near 
S. Bernardino, at Orvieto, has a facade that is 

typical of Antonio’s style, and is 
PALAZZO TIBERIO perhaps as pleasantly propor- 
CRISPO. tioned as any of his palace fronts. 

The plan is different from the 
Roman use, but was a favourite one in the hill 
towns, particularly Montepulciano, the cortile 
being open on one side to sun and view. Nothing 
could have been pleasanter than these sunny 
terraced houses standing on the edges. 

In the days of Clement VII, whilst Antonio was 
working on the Orvietan Pozzo, Raphael Pucci, a 
Florentine banker, commissioned him to plan 
a large palace between the years 1528-34. The 
original drawings remain in the Uffizi, and 
were not carried out, but a palace did eventually 
materialise in Orvieto to the order of ‘Tiberio 
Crispo, a natural son of Pope Paul III, who was 
enrolled among the nobility of Orvieto in 1540, 
becoming a Canon of the Cathedral. Tiberio 


PALACE OF THE 
BISHOP OF 
CERVIA. 


BANCO DI 
S. SPIRITO. 
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became closely associated with Antonio, for before 
this palace was far advanced he was made the first 
constable of the citadel of Perugia, which Antonio 
built between 1540 and 1543, and he later became 
constable of the Castle of 5. Angelo, where he 
worked with Antonio, as also on the Roman forti- 
fications. 
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angle quoins, the horizontal string courses, are all 
typical. ‘The bricks are 12 inches by 6 inches by 
1? inches, set four courses to 8 inches. The 
sketch plans for this palace are in the Uffizi, 
[No. g6o]. 

The Palazzo Ceccerelli, at Colle di Val d’Elsa 
near Poggibonsi, is by Antonio, and he built a 





PALAzzO 'TIBERIO CRISPO, ORVIETO 


Probably Antonio had not very much to do with 
the execution of this palace. Raffaello da Monte- 
lupo worked on it between 1551 and 1556, and a 
contract of 26 July 1551 consigns 60 cartloads of 
Travertine to him. Scalza completed the building. 
But though others had a hand in it, the design is 
clearly Antonio’s. ‘The seven windowed front 
86 feet 6 inches long, the rusticated portone, the 


palace at Gradoli for Cardinal 
Farnese, on the family estates. 

Vasari states that he also built 
a palace in Rome for Cardinal 
Antonio di Monte, another for M. Bartolommeo 
Ferratino, the house of the Centelli next the 
tower of Nona, and a palace for Cardinal Arimini 
in Tolentino della Marca. 


PALAZZO 
CECCERELLI. 
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The Palazzo Sacchetti in the via Giulia, Rome, 

is of particular interest because the architect de- 
signed it for his own occupation. 

PALAZZO It is the Casa Mia of the Uffizi 
SACCHETTI. drawing [No. 991]. We have been 
told that Isabella was extravagant, 
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And it is also inscribed :— 
= DOMUS 
ANTONII 
SANGALLI 
ARCHITECTI 
MDXLIII. 





FALAZzZO SACCHETTI, ROME. 


certainly this mansion in the then most fashionable 
street of Rome, with a lovely garden extending to 
the Tiber, and commanding views of the Janicu- 
lum, is an interesting commentary on the status of 
the successful architect of those days. As an 
acknowledgment of all that he owed to the Pope, 
Paul’s Farnese arms are carved upon the building, 
and the inscription 
TU MIHI QUODCUMQUE HOC RERUM EST 


Antonio’s Own House 


Nanni di Baccio Bigio, his pupil, enlarged and 
completed the building for Cardinal Giovanni 
Pucci of Montepulciano, who bought it from 
Isabella, but we can assume that the bulk of it is 
the work of Antonio and that he spent the last 
years of his life there. One hopes that the garden 
was something more than a builder’s yard, for 
workmen round the house destroy all sense of 
comfort. Antonio lived and worked in the centre 
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of things. As he paced his garden in the evening, 
brooding over his professional wrangles, he was all 
too clearly reminded of the bones of contention. 
A quarter of a mile across the river the S. Spirito 
gate was being built. The Farnese palace, without 
its crowning cornice, was about the same distance 
to the south, whilst to the right, where the great 
dome now soars, he could see S. Peter’s slowly 
rising above the houses. ‘The plan, within the 
limits of the current convention, has points of 
originality, and it is pre-eminently practical. ‘The 
side passages, 5 feet wide, that connect the two end 
loggias of the cortile on the ground floor, are unique, 
and a great improvement on the plan of houses 
which could not afford the full arcade on the four 
sides. The cortile is 44 feet by 40 feet, the bays 
are 15 feet. ‘The generous staircase, g feet wide, 
has its flights well designed, and is lit on the half 
landing by the same ingenious little court that is 
found in both the Farnese Palace and the Palma. 
The arcade on the further side of the cortile is of 
one story only, having an open terrace above which 
is connected with the loggia of the piano nobile by 
open galleries over the corridors below. One of 
the most interesting features of the building is a 
vaulted passage, 14 feet 6 inches wide, at the back, 
that forms a covered stable yard, and ensures pri- 
vacy for both house and garden. ‘There are four 
stalls in the stable, so that Antonio, Isabella, 
Orazio, and Giulia could ride out together, and 
the coach house accommodates two carriages. ‘The 
main front, designed for a narrow Cinquecento 
street, is 116 feet long and 76 feet high, and, like 
most of the architect’s facades, is astylar and 
serenely symmetrical. The windows do not 
show that crowding round portone and angles 
that has been noted in his earlier works. ‘The fine 
cornicione is one-twentieth of the brick front, which 
is marked off, horizontally, by string courses of 
travertine. ‘The seven windows of the piano nobile 
are too small and lack the emphasis which should 
express the main rooms of the house. ‘Their 
Vitruvian batter, like doors in the Palazzo Farnese, 
lacks the subtlety of Peruzzi’s use. But the ground 
floor of the front is superb. ‘There are few finer 
doorways of the period than the central portone, 8 
feet 6 inches wide and 19 feet high, flanked by seats, 
and capped by a balcony with delicate bronze 
balusters, possibly later in date. ‘The white marble 
and porta santa of the doorway may, in part, 
account for a delicacy of profile that is unusual with 
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Antonio, but throughout the detail is refined. 
The great travertine consoles that support the 
cills of the ground floor windows are nearly 
6 feet high and have a superb effect. The sup- 
pressed entablature of the cortile may be com- 
pared to that of the Palazzo Pietro Massimi. 

The greatest of all the buildings of Antonio da 
San Gallo the Younger is undoubtedly the 
Palazzo Farnese at Rome, and 
it is difficult to approach the 
study of it with a fresh and 
unprejudiced mind, for it has 
suffered from being one of the most familiar 
buildings of architectural history. About the 
year 1514 Cardinal Farnese called in Antonio to 
rebuild the palace, on the Campo di Fiori, 
“where,” as Vasari says, “he lived with his 
family.”” He obtained permission from the Apos- 
tolic Chamber to obtain material from the build- 
ings that then surrounded San Lorenzo fuori le 
Mura, and the loot from this rich quarry included 
much of the sculpture that became famous in the 
Farnese collection. Here Antonio obtained the 
antique shafts that form the columns of the vesti- 
bule. Laurentiopolis, the Baths of Caracalla, and 
the Temple of the Sun, seem to have proved an 
inexhaustible supply, and it is hard to compute 
the ravages inflicted by the Renaissance builders 
on the monuments of antiquity. The architect’s 
first schemes, of which the plans remain, were 
comparatively modest. As in the case of the 
Massimi brothers, so here,the Cardinal and his son, 
Pier Luigi, wished for separate establishments 
combined in one. When Paul became pope in 
1534, the building was greatly enlarged, not so 
much, perhaps, for the Pope’s own use as for the 
glorification of his son Pier Luigi, who took full 
advantage of his father’s accession and became 
Gonfaloniere of the Church, and Duke of Castro 
and Nepi. ‘The cortile was increased from three 
bays to five, the windows of the front were in- 
creased from g to 13, the vestibule, with its 
colonnades, took the place of the normal passage 
way, and property was bought at the back, giving 
access across the Via Giulia, to gardens extending 
to the river. Eventually a scheme was evolved for 
throwing a bridge across the Tiber and linking up 
with Peruzzi’s Farnesina, but it never materialised. 
Our admiration for the Farnese Palace should be en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the architect had to 
adapt and enlarge a scheme already well advanced. 


PALAZZO 
FARNESE. 
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THE FARNESE PALACE, ROME 


The Main Staircase 


ving by Thomas Worthington, 1848 
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The Palazzo Farnese epitomises the worldly 
pomp and splendour of this great age of display. 
It might be said that it is the most Roman of 
Renaissance buildings. Yet, though the cortile has 
a close resemblance to the Theatre of Marcellus, 
a piece of plagiarism easy to explain when we bear 
in mind that the owner called himself Pontifex 
Maximus, and housed an incomparable collection 
of antiques, the building has an individuality that 
is all its own. It breathes the Classic spirit in its 
widest sense, a sense of order, and stately calm, 
and breadth, that place it above the realm of pas- 
sing fashion. It transcends its type. ‘The vast 
scale, the symmetry of the plan, the balance of 
solid and void, the axial vista through the shade of 
vestibule, the sunlit court, and the shade that leads 
to the light and colour of the garden, mark it out 
from its contemporaries. This apparent simpli- 
city in a building so vast is only produced by a 
master mind. It is the embodiment of the 
“noble spaciousness,” to borrow a phrase of 
Berenson’s, which bespeaks the classic. You are 
convinced of this, or you are not. ‘The triumphal 
carriage way with the sumptuous carving of the 
barrel vault, the width of the arcades, the generous 
stair that leads to the vast saloons on the piano 
nobile, entitle its author to be numbered among 
the immortal architects. It is the Latin house, the 
house of the Mediterranean civilisation, the house 
where life is lived as much in open loggia as in 
camera. ‘The horses go down stairs to stable, the 
small army of bodyguard, lacqueys, and attendant 
pages are on the ground floor, the ceremonial rooms 
with their ceilings of gold and coloured wood are 
on the first, the more private rooms are on the 
second floor, and His Holiness could ride upstairs 
to bed. 

The Farnese Palace towers majestically above 
the roofs of Rome. Its main front, on the Campo 
di Fiori, Florentine in type, is designed on a 
definite ratio of proportion, being roughly two 
squares, 200 feet by 100 feet, crowned by the great 
cornice which is one-eighteenth of the total height. 
The subdivisions are simple. ‘Three stories, of 
equal height, are marked by string courses of vigo- 
rous design. ‘The 13 windows of the piano 
nobile are again two squares, 4 feet g inches by 
g feet 6 inches, and the space between them equals 
the window height. ‘They are crowded un- 
comfortably at the angles and round the por- 
tone. ‘This central rusticated entrance is 28 feet 
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by 14 feet, and within is the carriage way, a 
tour de force, 19 feet from centre to centre of 
columns, the side walks half the width of the 
centre way, and its scale admirably related to 
the cortile. ‘The short columns have an entabla- 
ture that becomes the impost of the cortile, so the 
whole is bound together. The paving of this 
vestibule is noteworthy. The cortile forms an 
88-feet cube, its bays are 16 feet centre to centre, 
the vaulted arcades, at either end, are 20 feet deep, 
those at the sides 15 feet. ‘The staircase, now 
spoiled by a glazed screen, is nobly designed. It 
is 12 feet wide, and the treatment of the lower 
flights is masterly. ‘The long flight of 27 steps is 
ingeniously lit by a little court, and the treads are 
2 feet, the risers 4} inches. Antonio has left a 
careful setting out detail of the stair, and one for 
the volute of the Ionic capitals. ‘The great saloons 
on the front are 45 feet wide—too wide for 
vaults—and have sumptuous coffered ceilings of 
carved and coloured wood. ‘The side rooms are 
22 feet 6 inches wide, and the saloon at the back, 
designed by a later hand, has an elliptical vault, 
decorated by Annibale Caracci. Letarouilly goes 
into the question of these ceilings with thorough- 
ness, and Antonio has left drawings for them, 
[Uffizi 734, 735]. ‘They are inscribed as follows :— 

PIER LVIGI FARNESIO DUX DI CASTRO ET DI NEPI 
and are the natural development from the ceil- 
ing of S. Maria della Quercia, and show the free 
dom with which he tackled these elaborate designs 
for wood and colour. Besides the cornice, the 
central window, and the great heraldic shields of 
the front, Michelangelo added the top storey of the 
cortile. Vignola did internal work, and the 
loggia in the centre of the front towards the river 
was added by his pupil, Giacomo della Porta, in 
1580. It is a vulgar and inharmonious addition. 
Unfortunately, the end arcades of the cortile on the 
first floor were filled in subsequently. ‘The Farnese 
palace was over 50 years in building, yet though 
Antonio was only engaged on it for the first 32 
years, the building is essentially his, and it is 
accounted his chef d’ceuvre. 

MILITARY ENGINEERING. 

The science of military engineering was part of 
the regular practice of the Renaissance architect, 
and it exerted a healthy influence on an age which 
naturally tended to over-expression. Francesco 
di Giorgio the exquisite painter, Leonardo da 
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Vinci, the whole San Gallo brood, Baldassare 
Peruzzi, the  painter-architect, Michelangelo 


Buonarroti the sculptor-architect, and Michele 
Sanmicheli of Verona the engineer-architect, were 
all experts in the art of fortification. 

Military engineering was the modernist move- 
ment of those days. Artillery was for the first time 
causing a revolution in the art of war. What the 
motor car, aeroplane and submarine are to this 
generation, the culverine, the sacre and the bom- 
barde were to the Italian of the Cinquecento. It took 
56 oxen to drag the heaviest culverine, which 
weighed 13,000 Ibs., and was 15 feet long, with a 
cannon ball of 120 lbs. weight. 

These pentagonal bastions, these sheer battered 
walls, these embrasures, ramparts, and gates, 
afforded opportunities of composition in great 
planes and masses, that were as welcome to the 
artist as the church or the palace. Often the work 
showed the bare minimum of expression, but the 
real artist is not content with constructivism alone ; 
he will super-add a certain distinction and flourish 
in his creation. Mere function is not enough. Per- 
sonality and humanism must endow the bare bones 
of building with the fully developed beauty that 
comes of the architectonic sense. 

These great ones were ingenieri in the best sense 
of the word. Their ingenuity and resource caused 
them to delight in laying water pipes, sinking wells, 
moving gigantic statues, and raising obelisks, as well 
as poising great domes high in the sky. It is not 
correct to call them slaves of the Vitruvian Rule 
and copyists of Ancient Rome. 

Antonio da San Gallo the Younger followed in 
the family tradition, and threw himself with zest 
into engineering problems. In 
the days of Pope Leo X he forti- 
fied Civitavecchia, the seaport of 
Rome, his designs being selected in competition. 

The most interesting work that he did for this 
great patron was perhaps more purely archi- 
tectural than engineering, but we do not know the 
extent of the fortifications that he did at the same 
time. Leo brought Antonio, in the summer of 
1516,to the towering fortress town of Montefiascone 
to fit a cortile, in the new fashion, 
amongst the old medizval halls 
and towers that formed the castle 
of the Popes. Here, indeed, was a site on which to 
build ! The citadel is terraced 2,000 feet above the 
Tirrenian Sea that lies to the westward. ‘To the 


CIVITAVECCHIA 


MONTEFIASCONE 
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south are Viterbo, the Ciminian Forest, and 
Monte Venere. North-westward is Monte Amiata, 
and north-eastward the peaks of the Umbrian 
Apennines, with blue cloud shadows and gleaming 
hill towns. Below is the circular Lake of Bolsena, 
emerald green and blue, with the island Bisentina, 
and Antonio’s Chapel. No wonder successive 
Popes came here in summer to enjoy the cool 
mountain air, the delicious wines, the produce of 
the countryside, the fresh fish from the lake, and 
the sense of infinite security. Leo chose it for the 
hunting, and Antonio was building him a hunting 
box and stronghold combined. Wild boar and stag, 
pheasant and hare afforded ample sport. The Papal 
pack of hounds was sent by Francois I of France 
as a present, and one of the keenest followers of the 
hunt was the Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. 

It was not till three years later that Sanmicheli 
came to build his first and greatest church, and 
make Montefiascone a beacon to all the country 
round. 

The gracious courtyard which Leo and Antonio 
schemed had the hall of the castle, now destroyed, 
down one side. ‘The surrounding buildings have 
been largely razed, so that the whole presents the 
aspect of some ruin of antiquity, but the plan can 
be clearly traced. ‘The open court is two squares 
in proportion, 41 feet by 79 feet 6 inches, which 
gives an unusual effect, and is most attractive. 
The loggia at one end, which was repeated at the 
other, is almost complete. It consists of a com- 
posite Doric arcade with three bays. ‘The loggia is 
16 feet 8 inches deep, and though the vault has gone, 
it is spacious and noble in its decay. In the centre 
of the long sides are further loggie with two bays 
each. In the spandrels of the arches are the achi- 
tect’s favourite discs, and on the pedestals of the 
pilasters is found inscribed : 


Leo Anno 
Pont DNI 
Max MDXVI 


It must be supposed that this Papal eerie was 
once complete, and enjoyed by Leo, Clement and 
Paul, and that pleasant banquets took place in 
these once lovely loggie. But it was a place of great 
strategic importance, as Cesare Borgia had realised 
when he brought Antonio da San Gallo the Elder 
to make the medizval stronghold more secure. 
Someone destroyed it, but even in its desolation it 
stirs the historic sense and charms by its beauty. 
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Antonio was closely associated with the ill- 
starred Medici Pope, Clement VII, who saw Rome 
devastated and Italy crushed under the heel of 
Spain, who refused Henry VIII his divorce, lost 
England for the Papacy, and failed to master the 
rise of Protestantism in northern Europe. 

When Clement decided to fortify Parma 
and Piacenza, he eventually put Antonio and 
Michele Sanmicheli of Verona 
in charge of this important work, 
with Giuliano Leno, Piero Fran- 
cesco of Viterbo, and Antonio 
Labbaco as collaborators. Their time would have 
been better spent at Rome, for if it had been, the 
city might never have endured the events of 1527. 
The Pope had run down the corridor, which 
Antonio had supervised for Bramante, from the 
Vatican to the Castle of S. Angelo, whence, with 
the Cardinal Farnese, he witnessed the sack of 
Rome, and on 6 December 1527 he fled over the 
Etrurian plain and the pass of Monte Ciminio, 
through Viterbo, and across the uplands to Orvieto, 
set on her impregnable acropolis. After him came 
the whole rout of his court, crowding the rocky 
fastness to overflowing, and placing too great a 
strain upon its water supply. The Pope, remem- 
bering that Antonio had served him well at Parma 
and Piacenza, called him in to deal with the water 
panic, and bade him sink the great Pozzo, or well, 
that remains to this day as one of the great triumphs 
of Renaissance engineering. 

The Pozzo of S. Patrizio was 
so called after the Grotto of 
S. Patrick in Ireland. On an 
islet in Lough Derg, in Donegal, 
was an ancient subterranean structure known as the 
Purgatory of S. Patrick. It was a favourite resort 
of pilgrims, for it was believed to be an entrance to 
Purgatory guarded by the Apostle of Ireland, and 
the cave was entered through a disused well. Sir 
James Ware, in his Jnsulae Purgatori S. Patricii 
Descriptio, 1654, shows the “‘ Caverna Purgatorii.”’ 
“* As to the cave itself,” says Ware, “ it was built 
of freestone and covered with broad flags and green 
turf laid over them . . It is in length between 
the walls sixteen feet and a half, and in breadth 
two and an inch.” 

The Orvietan well was sunk in the precincts of 
the Citadel near the edge of the precipice. Antonio 
had to go down 180 feet before he struck water, and 
as it was ten years before the great undertaking was 


PARMA AND 
PIACENZA 


THE POZZO OF 
S. PATRIZIO 
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Pozzo pi S. Patrizio, ORVIETO 


completed, the Papal Court decided to go else- 
where in the interval! It is carved out of tufa 
except for the portion where it passes through strata 
of clay, where it is built of brick. In the centre 
there is a light well, 15 feet in diameter, then a rock 
wall 3 feet thick, and round the central shaft wind 
two mule stairs 4 feet 10 inches wide. ‘These 
spiral stairs are arranged one above the other in 
such a way that the beasts descending for water 
by the one come back by the other without turning 
at the bottom, but pass straight across the little 
bridge at water level and up the stairs on the other 
side. Arched openings, cut in the intervening 
wall, light the staircases from the central shaft, 
and as one looks up the well from below, its walls 
clothed with maidenhair fern on which the drops 
of moisture glisten in the light, the effect is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. No wonder it was considered a 
wonder of the world, and that Pope Paul, who saw it 
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finished, caused Benvenuto Cellini to make a medal 
inscribed ‘‘ What nature had denied as a gift, 
man’s industry provided.” 

But so useful a man as Antonio could not spend 
his whole time on the Orvietan Well, important 
though that work was. There was a general sense 
of fear and insecurity abroad, and he was sent to 
fortify Florence and Ancona by the panic-stricken 
Pope. 

Clement had reduced Florence 
to subjection, and his ‘“‘ nephew ”’ 
Alessandro de’ Medici, a reputed 
son of Lorenzo by a Mulatto 
woman, was Duke. Antonio was called upon to 
build at fever heat the Fortezza San Giovanni 
Battista, now known as the Fortezza da Basso. 

This citadel lies on the banks of the Mugnone, 
between the Prato and Sangallo gates, and served 
the double purpose of guarding Florence on the 
northern side from attack without, and of domin- 
ating the citizens within. It is said that Michel- 
angelo, at the risk of his life, refused to design it, 
and here perhaps was one of the origins of the later 
quarrel with Antonio da San Gallo the younger. 
The latter had none of Michelangelo’s qualms of 
principle and conscience. Filippo Strozzi was 
reputed to have urged Alessandro to build it, 
but after an unsuccessful attempt to overthrow 
Duke Cosimo a few years later, Filippo, a victim 
of cruel tortures in the dungeons of this dreadful 
instrument of tyranny, was found dead in his cell 
in 1538. 

It is rigidly symmetrical, and its dimensions are 
roughly 1,220 feet by 1,000 feet, with bastions at 
each of the four corners, and others in the centre of 
the long sides. ‘The masses are good but the 
lozenges and discs, embossed alternately on the 
stones of the masonry, make it a little fussy, and 
subsequent additions have marred its original 
simplicity. Piero Francesco da Viterbo, who had 
worked with Antonio and Sanmicheli at Parma and 
Piacenza, and Alessandro Vitelli, were associated 
with the work. 

Drawings 756, 757, 760 in the Uffizi show 
studies for the Rocca of Florence.] 

In 1532 Gonzaga made over 
the important harbour of Ancona 
on the Adriatic to Pope Clement, 
who installed a garrison and ordered Antonio to 
strengthen the fortifications. ‘The great crescent 
bay of this lovely harbour lies between Monte 


THE FORTEZZA 
OF FLORENCE 
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Guasco, which is crowned by the Church of San 
Ciriaco, and Monte Astagno where the citadel 
stands. 

Drawing 1507 in the Uffizi shows the plan for 
the Rocca of Ancona, and drawings 1510, 1520, and 
1522, a city wall and gateway with a steep batter. 

Whilst engaged at Ancona Antonio used to ride 
over the fifteen miles to Loreto to repair the 
church, and work on the Palazzo Apostolico. 

When Clement died, Pope Paul III made an 
even fuller use of Antonio to strengthen the de- 
fences of the States of the Church, and his practice 
rivalled that of Sanmicheli for the Venetian Re- 
public, although it came within a much closer 
compass. 

The picturesque Castello of 
Nepi, which had been built on 
the site of a medizval castle by 
his uncle, Antonio da San Gallo the elder, for 
Pope Alexander VI, was restored and enlarged, 
the defences of the city as a whole were organised, 
streets were laid out, and houses and palaces 
designed. 

Nepi is only twenty-five miles from Rome, a 
comfortable ride for client and architect, and with 
Civitacastellana and Caprarola, forms a circle of 
Papal strongholds with a radius of five miles, in 
the country that lies between Soracte and Monte 
Ciminio. 


NEPI. 


Civitacastellana, enclosed by 
deep ravines, had an important 
citadel which his Uncle Antonio 
had also built for the Borgias. 
Julius II and Leo X had enlarged it, and as Antonio 
the Younger has two drawings for it in the Uffizi 
[975, 977], we can assume that he was responsible 
for some of the later work here. It has a fine 
octagonal tower. 

The Uffizi also shows drawings for a fortress at 
Faenza [No. 971], which Julius II annexed for the 
States of the Church in 1509, and for a Rocca at 
Fabriano [No. 970]. 

Vignola is generally given all 
the credit for the superb penta- 
gonal castle which was begun 
whilst Paul III was still alive, for the Cardinal 
Alessandro the Younger, eldest son of Pier Luigi 
Farnese, and favourite grandson of the aged Pope. 

Burckhart says that it is “ perhaps the highest 
example of restrained majesty which secular archi- 
tecture has achieved.” It is splendidly perched 
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on asteep hillside above the mountainous village of 
Caprarola, from the straight axial street of which 
it is approached by a magnificent series of ramps, 
terraces and steps ; whilst its famous gardens and 
garden houses mount still farther up the wooded 
hill behind. Each side of the pentagon is 130 feet ; 
the great circular cortile is 65 feet across ; the most 
beautiful of Renaissance circular staircases, re- 
calling Bramante’s in the Vatican, is 9 feet wide 
with a well of 11 feet. 

To Vignola the credit of execution is certainly 
due, but the idea was undoubtedly Peruzzi’s, for 
in the Uffizi there is a carefully drawn plan showing 
the pentagon identical externally, though with a 
pentagonal cortile in place of Vignola’s circular 
one. 

What share Antonio had in this famous building 
it is hard to say, but Vasari says that “ he designed 
also the Fortress of Caprarola.””. We may feel 
quite sure that he was responsible for the very 
intricate foundation work, if not for a good deal 
more. 

Castro, on the river Olpeta, 
twenty-two miles from Viterbo, 
near the lake of Bolsena, a district 
where the Farnese estates lay, sprang into promi- 
nence at the Pope’s commands when he made 
his son, Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Castro 
and Nepi in 1537. Like the Pienza of Aneas 
Silvius, it became a model town of the High 
Renaissance, as the former was of the Earlier. 
Antonio da San Gallo the Younger was its architect. 
Vasari tells us that he designed the fortress there, 
the palace on the Piazza, the Mint, and that 
‘‘ Antonio did yet other designs for palaces and 
other buildings there for various natives and 
foreigners, who incurred incredible expenses 
without reserve, all these structures being ornate 
and most convenient. No doubt many acted thus 
to please the Pope, hoping to obtain favours, a 
very praiseworthy thing when it produces such 
results for the universal convenience and delight.”’ 
This passage is substantiated by an unusually large 
number of San Gallo drawings in the Uffizi for 
the city walls 753; for the fortress 775-777 and 
782-785 ; for a small house, probably the so-called 
Palace for the Duke of Castro, 744; plan of a 
house for Agnolo di Castro 745-746 ; Le Zecca or 
Mint 749; a portico with a row of shops and 
Municipal rooms 297-299 ; a plan of a church with 
three naves, for the Convent of S. Francesco, 
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736-740. Antonio sent his cousin, Aristotile, to 
supervise the work. 

Castro would be a fine subject of study for a 
keen student, for it would be an almost unique 
example of a walled town of the High Renaissance, 
but the student would search in vain, for this 
important contribution of Antonio’s is no more. 
This once thriving town was razed to the ground 
at the order of Pope Innocent X in 1648 to punish 
the inhabitants for killing their bishop. It was 
the culmination of the so-called War of Castro, a 
story that Ranke records in his history of the 
Popes of Rome. 

He also built the Fortress of 

CAPO DI MONTI. Capo di Monti on the lake of 

Bolsena, and he placed Ascoli 

in a state of defence for Paul III with a speed that 
amazed the inhabitants. 

The greatest piece of military 
engineering that Antonio built 
was the gigantic Rocca Paolina of 
Perugia. 

For a vivid picture of Italian Renaissance 
history, the Chronicles of Perugia, by Matarazzo, 
can hardly be surpassed, and to read this book is 
to know the bloodthirsty Baglioni family that 
fought each other till only Ridolfo was left. 
Ridolfo burned the Palazzo Pubblico and assassi- 
nated the Papal Legate, the last outrage of many that 
these rufhans inflicted upon Rome. The Farnese 
acted swiftly. Ridolfo was driven out and Paul III 
arrived in person at Perugia. ‘The people of the 
city, weary of the despotism of the nobles, wel- 
comed the Pope with triumph and delight on the 
last day of August 1535, in the second year of his 
reign. For three years he ruled in apparent peace, 
till in 1538 he decreed that the price of salt should 
be raised by one half. The Perugians revolted. 
In March, 1539, the Ban of Excommunication was 
laid upon them. ‘The murmurings became more 
audible, and the people elected twenty-five de- 
fenders of justice in the city of Perugia to resist 
the Pope’s authority. Quickly and_ irrevocably 
retribution followed. The dreaded Pier Luigi 
Farnese, with 10,000 Italians and 3,000 Spaniards, 
advanced upon the city. Ridolfo Baglioni put up 
a lame fight, and on June 3 1540 concluded a 
miserable peace. ‘The unhappy envoys who went 
to crave pardon of the Pope obtained it at the 
price of liberty, and, as the instrument of his rule 
and the symbol of his power, Paul III com- 
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missioned Antonio to raise the greatest of Renais- 
sance fortresses on the dominating site where the 
palaces of the Baglioni had stood ; “‘ ad coercendum 
Perusinorum audaciam.”’ Perugia the indomitable 
was tamed at last, and for three hundred years the 
Papal citadel laid its heavy yoke upon the town. 
Ruthlessly the site was cleared. Antonio razed 
he strongholds of the Baglioni, ten churches and 
four hundred houses. .He preserved, however, the 
Church of S. Ercolano, and left the Porta Marzia, 
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until she shook herself free from Papal rule in 
1848. The work of destruction began. But 
Antonio had built well. Pickaxe and crowbar 
would not suffice. Blasting had to be resorted to, 
and in the explosions some men were killed. 
“Thus did the Farnese Pope once more avenge 
himself on us, even after a period of three hundred 
and eight years.” 

The first Constable was that Tiberio Crispo, 
son of Pope Paul, for whom Antonio had designed 


The Citadel 
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one of the Etruscan gates, built into the west wall 
of the Rocca. 

The architect had been set a great task, and he 
completed it in three years. Labour and money 
were not lacking, and for man power he had the 
Perugians themselves, for prisoners always built 
the fortresses of those days, and in this case every 
citizen was a prisoner. ‘The demolished buildings 
made an ample quarry. By a strange irony it was 
the citizens who destroyed the hateful edifice. 

This most remarkable of all Perugian buildings 
dominated the city for over three hundred years, 


the charming palace at Orvieto, and later, we shall 
see, they worked together in Rome at the Castle 
of S. Angelo. 

It is not easy to reconstruct in the mind’s eye 
the Farnese citadel that was Antonio’s greatest 
triumph as a military engineer ; but we may be 
sure it had noble suites of rooms, like those of the 
Castle of S. Angelo. ‘The upper Rocca, by far 
the largest part, covered the level space now occu- 
pied by the Prefetura, the Hotel Brufani, and the 
Piazza Emanuele. ‘The lower, fan shaped fort 
stood on the level ground now occupied by the 
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Piazza d’Armi and the Municipal Buildings. The 
two parts’ were connected by a kind of buttress 
rampart, that ran from the upper to the lower fort 
in a raking line. 

This is how Adolphus Trollope, one of the last 
to see the building, described it : 

‘* Few buildings have been laden with a heavier 
amount of long-accumulated popular hatred than this ; 
and few have more richly merited it. The Perugians 
were for many ages—nay, it may pretty well be said 
that they never ceased to be—a hard nut for the grind- 
ing teeth of papal tyranny to crack, and this huge 
Bastille was, at the time of its erection, a symbol of 
the final destruction of liberty in Perugia. 

‘* When I had last been in Perugia the entire build- 
ing was open to the curiosity and free examination of 
the public. ‘There was no crowd when I wandered 
over the labyrinths of its stairs and passages, guard- 
rooms, barracks, casemates, and prisons of every sort 
and size. I had the foul place then all to myself, 
with the exception of a few workmen, who were 
beginning to take the roof off one of the upper build- 
ings ; for the public of Perugia had already satiated 
their curiosity. I saw the large dungeons, accessible 
only by a circular opening in the pavement of the less 
dreadful dungeons above them ; I saw the fearful cells, 
constructed in the thickness of the colossal masonry, 
in such devilish sort, that the wretches who had dared 
to question the deeds of Christ’s Vicar on earth, once 
introduced into the cavity through apertures barely 
sufficient to admit a crawling figure, could neither 
stand nor sit in them. I paced the lofty battlements, 
which commanded such a panoramic view as can 
hardly be matched, over the beautiful country and the 
many cities within its circuit, all priest-trampled and 
poisoned ; and I marked the narrow light-holes in 
some of the less dreadful prisons, through which a 
miserable, tantalising strip of far distant sunlit horizon 
was dimly visible to the immured victim, who knew, 
too well, that he should never, never return to the 
light of day.” 

The Rocca Paolina, if we could but see it, 
would show us that its architect was one of the 
efficiency school, an expressionist, and the solver 
of a very complex problem. Here is a master of 
the awkward site, an expert in sound building and 
Cinquecento gunnery. He is, moreover, the 
man of action, with a plan prepared red hot, and 
no time for the deliberate process of elimination 
towards perfection. He is the _ full-blooded 
humanist entering with gruesome zest into this 
dreadful instrument of his relentless master. Here 
were carceri indeed, no imaginary nightmare of an 
unhinged brain. We must picture it in the days of 
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its dreadful splendour, the Farnese lilies floating 
from its topmost tower against the blue sky of an 
Umbrian summer, as the Constable, escorted by 
a troop of gaily caparisoned Renaissance cavalry, 
clatters through the gate. ‘Trumpeters sound a 
fanfare, hanged men dangle from above like those 
in Pisanello’s drawing, and in the terrible oubliettes 
lie the condemned Perugians who dared to rebel 
against their Pope. 

When Tiberio Crispo became 
Constable of the Castle of 5. 
Angelo in 1542 he made great 
improvements there for the re- 
ception of the Pope, his father. Alexander VI was 
the first Renaissance Pontiff who set about making 
the great tomb, which Hadrian had built for 
himself in A.D. 136, into an impregnable fortress 
connected with the Vatican. Antonio da San 
Gallo the Elder had been the Borgia architect. 

Julius II caused Giuliano da San Gallo to make 
the charming loggia that overlooks the Ponte 
Sant’Angelo. Here it was that Clement VII, who 
had contributed his share to its decoration, fled with 
his Cardinals, Alessandro Farnese among them, at 
the time of the sack of Rome in 1527, and now in the 
reign of Paul III, Antonio the Younger, at the 
close of his career, added to the superb suite of 
Papal apartments which must have presented a 
truly wonderful appearance when fitted out with 
all the rich accessories of Renaissance life, and 
which have recently been refurnished. ‘The Sala 
Paolina, or Salone del Consiglio, has frescoes by 
Perino del Vaga, showing the history of Alexander 
the Great, and a rich stucco ceiling. The private 
apartment of Paul III, called the Camera del 
Perseo, has the story of Perseus, also by Perino. 
The same painter decorated the Sala di Amore e 
Psiche which has a superbly carved and gilded 
ceiling. ‘The Sala dell’Apollo is a noble chamber 
massively vaulted and delicately decorated by the 
School of Raphael. ‘The masculine fireplace in- 
scribed PAULUS III PONT MAX is presumably 
Antonio’s, and the whole room bears the stamp 
of his robust genius. 

What Perino did for the walls, Giovanni da 
Udine did for the ceilings in stucco or carved wood. 

Simone Mosca, who had served ‘Tiberio and 
who built him a house at Bolsena, was brought 
to assist Antonio with the Papal suite. He helped 
in particular with the new loggia facing the Prati 
which Antonio built on the side opposite to the 
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one in which his uncle’s loggia stood. Mosca 
had helped Antonio on the Pozzo and the Perugian 
Citadel, and was his chief carver. 








A?DRAWING BY ANTONiO DA SAN GALLO THE YOUNGER 


His CHARACTER. 

In attempting to sum up the character of a Re- 
naissance humanist, one must take it for granted 
that it is a mistake to confuse art with morality, for 
the critical judgment is primarily concerned with 
the work, rather than the man. ‘he morality of the 
Victorian era was not distinguished by its contri- 
bution to architecture or to art in daily life, whereas 
Sigismondo Malatesta, Cesare Borgia and Pier 
Luigi Farnese patronised Alberti, Leonardo and 
Antonio. 
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For all that, it is often hard to reconcile the crea- 
tions of the great artists of the world with charac- 
ters that are often mean and despicable, judged on 
the plane of ordinary conduct. Antonio was 
no exception to this rule. He was manifestly an 
unpleasant fellow, devoid of humour, an uncon- 
scionable snob, of an acid disposition, cantanker- 
ous, self-important, egotistical, and no gentleman. 
It is to be feared that he represents a type only too 
common in his day. Michelangelo said that he 
worked for gain and prolonged the work on S. 
Peter’s to this end. A pagan, a cynic, consumed 
by an overmastering ambition relentlessly pursued, 
he shared with his patrons a passion for glory that 
was one of the characteristics of the age. We glean 
his character from small incidents. Benvenuto 
Cellini tells us that I] Rosso “ had spoken ill of 
Signor Antonio San Gallo, an excellent architect, 
in consequence of which the latter soon had him 
turned out of an employment which he had pro- 
cured for him from Signor Agnolo da Cesi, and 
from that time forward became so much his enemy 
that he would have starved if I had not often lent 
him ten crowns for his support.” 

He took his cousin, Aristotile, into his office, and 
sent him to supervise the walls of Castro for Pope 
Paul III. Antonio sent him out of the way because 
his provincial habits and familiarity grated on his 
nerves and offended his dignity. “ Antonio,’’ says 
Vasari, in his life of Bastiano, ‘‘ disliked this, accus- 
tomed as he was to being treated with deference by 
cardinals and other great men.’’ When Aristotile 
begged to be allowed to return to Rome, this was 
only agreed to on the stipulation ‘‘ that he should 
treat him with more respect, especially in the 
presence of the great.” 

Perhaps the most unpleasant episode that has 
come down to us is his attitude towards his own 
brother, Giovanni Battista da San Gallo, called il 
Gobbo, for he was a hunchback. The man of 
fashion resented the poor deformed fellow, and, 
though he sent him to supervise his country jobs, 
and made the fullest use of him as office manager, 
he gave him no opportunity to express himself. He 
was one of Nature’s “ ghosts.”’ I] Gobbo was a 
consummate draughtsman. His plan of the Villa 
Madama, drawn when he was an assistant in 
Raphael’s office, is excellent. But let us read the 
story in Vasari, who knew them both : 

** Antonio left a brother, Battista Gobbo, an in- 
genious man, who devoted all his time to his 
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brother’s buildings, though Antonio did not treat 
him very well. He survived Antonio many years, 
and at his death left all his property to the Miseri- 
cordia of the Florentines at Rome, on conditions 
that they should print his book of observations upon 
Vitruvius which has never appeared. It is sup- 
posed to have been a good work, because he thor- 
oughly understood art and possessed judgment and 
intelligence.” 

It is a miserable story, especially when recollect- 
ing the happy brotherly relationship that existed be- 
tween his more generous-minded uncles, Giuliano 
and Antonio the elder. 

Anyhow, Antonio possessed force, he was vital, 
he had a personality strong enough to be the chosen 
favourite of one of the greatest popes, and to be 
counted the rival and enemy of Michelangelo, per- 
haps the greatest giant of all these supermen. His 
selfishness and egoism, his lack of the higher quali- 
ties of sensitiveness, however, militated against him 
as an artist, in that he failed to co-operate with his 
brothers of the other arts. He stands for worldly 
success, not spiritual power, and in this lies his 
strength as a builder and his weakness as an artist. 

There seems to be no portrait of Antonio, which 
is very unfortunate when one remembers those 
which Piero di Cosimo painted of his uncle, 
Giuliano, and his grandfather, Franceso Giamberti, 
or that wonderful drawing by Leonardo that is 
said to be of himself. He was not capable of 
painting a self-portrait such as that vivid one of 
Peruzzi’s, but if he could only have sat to Titian, 
when he painted his master, Paul III, in Rome, his 
personality would indeed become real to us. 

Michelangelo was a very different person, and 
the two suffered from a complete incompatibility 
of temperament, yet Michelangelo, for all his high 
moral tone, intrinsic honesty, and self criticism, 
was exasperating to a degree, and rode roughshod 
over the feelings of others. 

But humanity is infinite in its variety, and it is 
comforting to feel that such men as the good Duke 
Federigo of Montefeltro balance up the Cesare 
Borgias, that Baldassare Peruzzi was as_ other- 
worldly as Antonio was worldly, that he was gentle 
and beloved and quarrelled with none, that he 
was out for art, not for himself. Nor was Peruzzi 
unique. Sanmicheli combined success and wealth 


with generosity, and never wearied of giving credit 
and profit to his hard-working partner nephews, 
and proved that tact and good behaviour were not 
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necessarily a weakness. Antonio was of the other 
type. 

But despite their touchiness and human frailty, 
their love of praise, their dreadful jealousies, their 
infinite perversity, these were big men and did 
things with gusto. What in lesser mortals becomes 
decadence is forgiven in the superman, provided 
his art is great. ‘Their irritating habits, their 
assertiveness, their exaggerated temperaments die, 
but the vitality remains in their enduring work. 
They had forcefulness to get things done with a full- 
blooded zest, and threw themselves into the life 
of their times, and expressed it in their buildings. 
Living art moves on, but it leaves its permanent 
mark. 

His CHARACTERISTICS. 

Antonio has earned a place in the hierarchy of 
architects, and in trying to place him it is perhaps 
fair to say that he was no heaven-sent genius. 
Amongst the numerous drawings that remain to 
us from his dexterous hand, we find, other than 
architectural studies, only one for a pair of dividers. 
This is a significant fact when we remember the 
many-sided qualities revealed in the notebooks 
of Peruzzi and Leonardo. 

Antonio was not a leader of new ideas, but, 
rather, a sound exponent of acknowledged prin- 
ciples, following in the footsteps of Bramante, 
catching a good deal from Raphael’s genial spirit, 
and a good deal more from the inspiring genius of 
Peruzzi. He could not paint, he could not carve, 
like so many of his brilliant confréres, who seemed 
to make all art one. ‘The study of him should be 
encouraging to the mediocre and _ specialising 
modern, with his passion for efficiency, his hatred 
of humbug. It is not always the greatest minds that 
get most things done. 

His early work was poor, his design for S. 
Peter’s retrogade, but, with these exceptions, he 
consistently grew. His simple “ Georgian” 
Palaces, so admirably planned, so free from plas- 
tered orders, have set a type. 

But Antonio had many new problems to solve, 
almost as revolutionary, when compared with the 
Middle Ages, as those of our post-war world. 
His military engineering works, if they had re- 
mained intact, would have clearly proved this. 
He was in no sense an amateur, but was a master 
of construction, of the use of materials, of composi- 
tion in great planes and masses, and in the use of 
awkward sites. As a planner he was superb, he 
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insisted on good craftsmanship in all the trades, 
he excelled as an organiser, but he had not the 
artistic subtlety to gather round him painters and 
sculptors of the highest order. He was a man of 
the world “‘ with no nonsense about him.”’ Some- 
times it seems a pity he hadn’t some. Still, his 
essential qualities give the lie to those enemies 
of the ‘foul torrent of the Renaissance ’’ who 
accuse it of sham and pedantry, saying that its 
facades are inorganic scene-painting, and _ its 
materials and workmanship inferior. 

In following his life we see mirrored the pro- 
blems of our own day, not only the eternal princi- 
ples of design, but those human problems that 
seem inseparable from the production of great 
buildings. 

Half the clichés of modernism were as much to 
the front then as now. ‘The questions between 
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the ‘‘ advanced ”’ and the ‘“‘ academic ”’ schools, 
between restraint and licence, over-individualism 
and excessive rule-worship were disputed over the 
drawing board, and in the wine shop, with just 
as much intensity as in these later times. 

The problems of relationship with the client, 
the touchiness of artists and the danger of infringing 
the delicate laws of professional etiquette, the 
almost equal, if less articulate, sensitiveness of 
assistants, specialists, builders and workmen, the 
cares of a large office, competitions Jost and won, 
contract disputes, and unkind criticisms, show 
that designing is only a part of the architect’s 
arduous life. We can glean wisdom and sanity 
in realising that our own problems are as old as 
the hills, that talent without personality is of little 
avail in our complex calling, and that four hundred 
years are as nothing in eternity. 


Discussion 
THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


The RT. HON. Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., in proposing the vote of thanks 
to Mr. Worthington for his Paper, said: I am very 
proud to be honoured with the task of proposing a 
vote of thanks for the extremely interesting lecture 
which we have heard to-night ; and although it might 
have been entrusted to someone with much greater 
technical knowledge, at any rate I have this claim to 
speak on the subject, that when I am in Rome— 
which I am for a great part of the year—I live sur- 
rounded by Antonio da San Gallo, for on one side of 
my house is the Farnese Palace, and on the other side 
the Sacchetti Palace, which he built for himself. 
Behind the house is Santa Maria di Monserato, which 
he also designed, though you would not recognise his 
handiwork now under the modern decorations, some 
200 yards away is that charming Palazzo Linotte, of 
which we have heard so much to-night, and I could 
mention half-a-dozen other buildings in the neigh- 
bourhood. I only say this to show that there is 
some reason why I have been chosen for this honour. 
And I feel a special personal gratitude to Mr. 
Worthington for his lecture to-night, because, although 
more or less familiar with San Gallo, I have always 
found it difficult to individualise him amongst the 
mass of other famous architects with whom he worked 
and co-operated in Rome. 

There is a very interesting point which the lecturer 
raised about the quarrel with Michelangelo; I 
have always felt there is something rather unexplained 
in all that history. With regard to the Farnese 


Palace, as far as I can recollect, the ground was cleared 
in 1514, but the work was not proceeded with for a 
longtime. There were foundations to make, and they 
cut across the old barracks of the Red Company of 
Charioteers, which gave a good deal of trouble. 
Very little progress had been made up to the date when 
Alessandro Farnese became Pope Paul III. Before 
the Palace was finished nearly a hundred years had 
passed. The greater part was completed after the 
younger Alessandro Farnese, the grandson of Paul III, 
had come into possession. About that quarrel I 
have always understood that, for some reason or 
other, soon after Paul III became Pope, there was 
some dissatisfaction with the work of Antonio da 
San Gallo, and not only Michelangelo, but also 
other distinguished architects were called in to 
compete in designing the cornice. ‘Though Michel- 
angelo’s drawing was preferred by the Pope, he did 
not actually give him the commission. And I do 
not think the cornice was carried out by Michel- 
angelo until after the young Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, the grandson, had come into occupation of 
the palace. According to one account, it was not put 
on until after the death of Antonio da San Gallo. In 
connection with the whole matter there is, I think, a 
good deal of history yet to be cleared up. 

Professor W. G. NEWTON [F.], in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said: I think that this evening Mr. 
Worthington has, as he always does, opened the door 
for us into an extraordinarily vital time. He has now 
completed his studies of the family of San Gallo. 
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Between them they covered a most remarkable 
hundred years, namely, from 1445 to 1546: old 
Giulanio, old Antonio and young Antonio. With 
father and sons and grandsons, they are a remarkable 
instance of an architectural family, such as we have in 
this country in the Scotts, the Waterhouses and the 
Worthingtons themselves. 

I would like, before concluding, just to touch on 
a point which Mr. Worthington dealt with, and 
which he further emphasised in his earlier paper, that 
on the two uncles, Giulanio and Antonio. That is, 
that it is not only important, but of extreme interest 
for students if, when going abroad, instead of just 
in a vague way wandering about with their mouths 
open and visiting indiscriminately various towns in 
Italy, they would rather study the work of one person 
or one place, so that, whatever they do, they have a 
clue which makes their studies and their observations of 
much more value to them afterwards. ‘Those who are 
concerned with students and who direct architectural 
schools should, I think, get together and lay down 
suggestive lines for students who are going abroad, 
so that when they visit these countries they can do so 
with more profit to themselves ; and when they come 
back and pool it, it is of more profit to others. 

The Rt. REV. BISHOP GORE, D.D.: I think no 
one has ever been called on with more suddenness. 
I have no kind of right to speak on the subject of this 
vote of thanks, except to thoroughly prejudiced minds, 
owing to my long friendship with the lecturer. Speak- 
ing, therefore, out of a long experience of his friend- 
ship, I can say that to travel with him is a great 
illumination to a thoroughly uninstructed person. I 
remember very well, when I first made acquaintance 
with him, he was occupied with Peruzzi’s palace ; 
and the impression of his enthusiasm on a person 
profoundly ignorant at that moment was so great 
that it has persisted to this day ; and I shall go, on 
Easter Monday, to pursue my architectural studies on 
lines suggested by him, in Istria and Dalmatia. I 
could wish nothing better than that those who are 
entering the science and the profession of architecture 
should have somebody at once so enthusiastic, so 
sympathetic and so scientific to help them to the 
true point of view. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE [F.]: The great 
event of Antonio da San Gallo’s practice and life 
is St. Peter’s, itself the greatest building on earth, the 
largest undertaking of architecture. Antonio came 
into the middle of the problem. The rebuilding of 
St. Peter’s had been in the Papal mind at the end of 
the fifteenth century. Rossellino had begun to 
enlarge the Tribune, and left it. Giuliano da San 


Gallo was put in charge of the works, and further 
developed the Tribune, an extension of the old place. 
Giuliano 


seems to have been an_ extraordinarily 
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influential man, and to him the introduction of a young 
genius from Florence was due, bringing Michel- 
angelo to Rome, in order to design the tomb for 
Julius II. The design was so impressive that nothing 
would satisfy Julius but that the Tribune of Guiliano 
must be scrapped and a new enlargement of St. Peter’s 
created to containit. For this Bramante was employed. 
Bramante comes upon the scene as the first type of 
professional man, gua architect, who could impress his 
client both by his architecture and by his organising 
ability. He required an effective staff for dealing with 
the greatest building in Christendom. Antonio da 
San Gallo, nephew Raphael, Peruzzi and Fra Giacondo, 
a designer of bridges in Rome and Paris, advised as 
to the foundations. On Bramante’s death Raphael 
and Peruzzi take charge in turn. After Peruzzi had 
been assassinated, the work falls to San Gallo, the chief 
permanent assistant in the office, who held it in all 
for forty years. In the background this remarkable 
genius of Michelangelo was artistically dominating 
Rome, and evidently creating jealousy. After the 
triumphs of the Sistine ceiling and wall and the 
mysterious and wonderful tombs at Florence, he 
reappears in Rome, having conquered the prejudices 
of the whole community. Peter’s pence had been 
raised throughout Europe, and had become one of 
the motives of the Reformation, but the money had 
drained into the pockets of the architects and the 
craftsmen without result. The scandal was becoming 
serious ; Christendom was laughing as at the man who 
began to build without money to finish. The new St. 
Peter’s could not be paid for, the old St. Peter’s was 
in ruins. The credit of religion depended on this 
abnormally huge tower. Michelangelo reduced the 
plan, introduced a dominating order, and completed 
the work with which Antonio da San Gallo had wrestled 
ineffectively. 

It is interesting to hear what Sir Rennell Rodd said 
about the Farnese Palace. The elevation had no power 
or quality in it until Michelangelo harmonised the 
whole with an unbroken cornice of splendid proportion 
and effect. 

As Professor Newton has well said, the interest of 
the personalities of this period is of importance to 
students. The period itself is rich in material. 
Vasari, the astonishing diary of Cellini, the modern 
work of Symons on the Renaissance, all concentrate 
on this period into which Mr. Worthington has led us 
so interestingly. 

Professor WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN also spoke. 

Professor BERNARD ASHMOLE, M.C., M.A.: 
I confess I did not know, when I was kindly invited to 
come here, that I should be asked to make a speech ; 
and since it also seems necessary to justify one’s trying 
to make aspeech, I suppose my claim is that I have been 
head of an institution in Rome where architects study, 
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and I have been most interested in what Mr. 
Worthington said about the way in which architects 
study in Italy. I have seen many of these students, and 
I have seen many methods followed. Some go out 
with a notebook and sketch details which I fear—and 
hope not—they will introduce later in buildings in 
England. Others pursue one Renaissance architect 
through Italy. Others take a much broader view still, 
and try to see and to realise what, I think, is the great 
lesson which any period of art can teach, and that is, 
that every true artist does the best he possibly 
can in the most efficient and the most modern way. 
Modernism is that; and in that sense modernism 
occurs at any period. If you can teach that to the 
architect or the student who goes to Italy, I think it 
justifies his visit there. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.]: I should like 
very much heartily to congratulate Mr. Hubert 
Worthington on his most valuable paper, because he 
has told us a surprising amount, very much that I 
believe quite new and the result of a very special study. 
He has mentioned Benvenuto Cellini, whose memoirs 
give such an extraordinary and vivid picture of the 
period. Cellini says that the Pope, when he heard the 
news that Cellini had escaped from the Castle of S. 
Angelo, remarked, ‘‘ When I was a young man I des- 
cended from the very same place.’” On which Cellini 
remarks that it was true, but he was put in prison for 
a serious crime: he had forged a Papal Brief, but “ I 
upon an unjust accusation.” Cellini had put his 
dagger in his boot, but when he had descended near to 
the base of an outer wall he had had to drop some 
feet, and thus he broke his leg about three inches above 
the heel, and so had to crawl along the streets to a 
Cardinal’s Palace, where he took refuge. Apart from 
that, Cellini got away from the Castle of S. Angelo as 
successfully as the Pope in his youth had done. 

I think perhaps that Mr. Worthington has been 
so closely engaged in studying the San Galli, that pos- 
sibly he is inclined to attribute rather more to Antonio 
than one can altogether agree with. Take the Linotte 
Palace. I noticed in particular one thing on the spot, 
that the setting out of the Doric Order in that tiny 
courtyard is of an amazing complexity ; you would 
almost have to draw it full size to get it right, as the 
management of the classical detail is of an exceptional 
character. I should hardly think that the work can be 
taken away from Peruzzi. It is not a long walk from the 
Massimi Palace to the Linotte Palace, and I think many 
will agree that nothing done by the San Galli was quite 
of the same character. The trouble with the work of 
the San Galli is that, on the whole, perhaps owing to 
the amount of engineering work that they did, it shows 
an element of coarseness, very different to the almost 
Grecian refinement of Peruzzi. ‘Take the church at 
Montepulciano by one of the family. ‘The inside Doric 
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order of that is a great trial ; it is very different matter 
at the Church of Todi, which is a work attributed to 
Peruzzi. The San Gallo Church is more attractive out- 
side than in. One of the most interesting works exe- 
cuted by the family is the Poggio la Jano Villa outside 
Florence. All the English visitors went there in the old 
days. The outside of it is a not unattractive Tuscan, 
but over the loggia is a wide pediment, which quite 
spoils it. Going inside, however, one’s breath is almost 
taken away. There is a grand sala running up to the 
roof, on an immense scale, with a fine coffered vaulted 
ceiling. The outside does not give you any idea of the 
splendid room within. I remember very well the Monte 
Fiascone church which has been mentioned. It is an 
extraordinary one, because it has one of the largest 
domes. When I was there, there was great excitement 
because a local architect had erected a remarkable 
internal scaffolding to paint or repair the dome. It 
was put together with sticks, and the architect was very 
proud of this work, but I do not think any English 
workman would have been willing to go on it. The 
dome is constructed on a series of concave curves 
visible externally. I passed the lake of Bolsena, driving 
from Viterbo to Caprarola, but I did not see the temple 
we have been shown to-night, otherwise I should have 
inspected it. It was a fine drive, which took several 
hours with two horses, I remember. Unless there is 
some extraordinary new evidence I cannot think that 
the universal tradition of Vignola, in connection with 
Caprarola, can be so mistaken as the lecturer has implied 
to-night. 

Caprarola is a place that must be seen on the spot to 
understand the idea and grand effect on its site. I do 
not know what can be done through the study of the 
drawings in the Uffizi, as I was in Italy 40 years ago, 
when I was seven months in the country. I have never 
seen more than some of the reproductions which have 
been published of these original drawings, but it is 
extraordinarily difficult to be certain of the attribu- 
tions. A number of people, I believe, do not entirely 
agree with Geymiiller’s attributions of various draw- 
ings, but it is a very difficult subject, and requires great 
caution where a long-standing tradition is to be re- 
jected. The Madonna della Quercia church outside 
Viterbo is a beautiful thing; I came upon it while 
going to see the Villa Lanti. I can quite understand 
that Antonio da San Gallo, with his special knowledge 
of carpentry, would do a ceiling like that, but I cannot 
say I have seen any masonry work of his which would 
justify one in taking away that little Roman Palace 
from Peruzzi. The general character of the Farnese 
does not seem to justify it. 

With regard to St. Peter’s, there is an interesting 
point in connection with San Gallo’s design because that 
Vestibule feature is very much like the model design 
for St. Paul’s in general idea. It is very probable that 
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Wren had received an account of San Gallo’s model ; 
travellers like Evelyn would tell him all about it. | 
have never seen the model, as I did not know it existed. 
The grand objection to San Gallo’s design for St. 
Peter’s was that it promised an endless amount of work. 
The scale of detail was relatively small, so that the 
amount of work on a structure of such vast size would 
have caused the building operations to last for ever. 
The great merit of Michelangelo was that he reduced 
the project, and put it on such a relative scale that it 
became possible of execution. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote of thanks, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. WORTHINGTON (in reply): I want to thank 
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Sir Rennell Rodd, Professor Newton and the other 
speakers for what they have said. I must however, dis- 
agree with Mr. Bolton’s remarks about the Linotte 
Palace. I spent many weeks measuring first the Palaz7» 
Massimi and then the Palazzo Linotte, and I am absv- 
lutely convinced that the latter is by Antonio da San 
Gallo the Younger, and there are, I know, many authori- 
ties who back meup inthat opinion, including Burckhart. 
As to Caprarola, there is an authentic drawing show- 
ing that the pentagon was Peruzzi’s idea, though his 
cortile was pentagonal like the exterior, not circular. 
Vasari states that Antonio began the work. I do not 
want to detract from the merit of the work of Vignola, 
who, of course, executed the building as we see it. 
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BirRTH OF VENUS. 


so many of allegorical or mythological ideas as we 

might perhaps expect in a collection bequeathed by 
the Italian Renaissance. No doubt the most prominent 
decorative composition of this kind of subject is the Birth 
of Venus by Botticelli. Certainly a masterpiece in design 
and technique. Its colour quality is somewhat altered by 
the unavoidable green added to it by the thick plate glass 
that covers it. Like so many of the works shown, the 
medium in which it has been executed is tempera, not 
oil. And it is on a linen ground, not canvas or wood, as 
many are. In its general effect it looks much like a 
fresco. Apart from its technical qualities, it may perhaps 
be looked upon as indicating something of the revived 
paganism that was present among the many finer aspects 
of this Renaissance. But none need deny the imagina- 
tive power in some of the mythical stories, or the beauty 
of design by which they have been presented whether 
in Greek, in Roman, or in the Italian revival examples. 


A MONG the different subjects illustrated there are not 


* The first part of this Paper was published in the JOURNAL 
of 12 April. 


By Botticelli 


We need not suppose that this Venus is only, or merely, 
a charming pagan. She is a most interesting person in 
so many ways. And she belongs to all history, all 
tradition. She may be traced back into the dim be- 
ginnings of time. And her significance is not only 
planetary. Her relationship is not alone with the sun 
but also with the moon. She shines as a lesser light 
among the orbs of the heavens. It is a reflected light, 
but light it is though derived from a source not her own. 

Botticelli in his treatment of the mythical Venus 
appears to combine in this design one idea used by 
Phidias and another from Praxiteles. But as they were 
prevalent notions and common property they were as 
much his own as theirs. And Venus as the goddess of 
beauty, or of love, sacred and profane, is a very old device 
in decoration. Sometimes it is not easy to discover 
where the sacred or profane intention begins or ends in 
much mythology, as in the Venus and Medea by Titian 
of the Capitoline known as “‘ Sacred and Profane Love.” 
For Euripides shows us a Medea who may be compared 
in many vile respects with the Ishtar of the Legend of 
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Gilgamish. But, looking at this great work by Botticelli, 
we are compelled to seek his meaning in design. We 
must ask, what does he design, what does he say ? Beauty, 
in the figure of a woman, has risen from the sea, un- 
clothed, naked, unashamed. Another figure, clothed, 
offers her a wonderful garment with which she may be 
clothed. This figure emerges from a grove that might 
be the Garden of the Hesperides. The garment which 
she offers to Venus is, like her own, decked with beauty as 
the flowers of the field. The giver of it wears a wreath 
like an olive branch about her neck. Is she a figure pre- 
senting the garment of wisdom as a robe of beauty ? 
Does she, in some way, suggest the “‘ oil olive,” the 
“oil of gladness’’? Venus is in this design breathed 
upon by two attendant figures that quite clearly suggest 
the wings of the life-giving wind, for they float in mid- 
air above the unruffled sea. Venus, as the evening star, is 
Hesperus. She is, therefore, in some way related to the 
work, or works, of Hercules. But Venus, the planet, is not 
only Hesperus, the evening star; she is also Lucifer, the 
morning star. And in addition she is one of the days 
of the week, for she is Freya or Friday, the day of free- 
dom. And Freya, the word in Scandinavian, means fair, 
bright, glorified. 

We have become used to associating the name and the 
word Lucifer with the idea of pride—proud as Lucifer be- 
come profane. Lucifer, the real meaning of the word, is the 
light-bringer. Hesperus means beautiful, and the early 
Hebrew, Arabic and Sanscrit names for this planet all 
mean much the same. So we may conclude that Venus, 
before she became associated with the fictions of pagan 
legend, was regarded as one who is a woman beautiful, 
a light-bringer, both in the morning and in the evening 
of the day. And in the presentation of her to us Botti- 
celli shows her being provided with a garment, a robe of 
beauty, something by which she may be clothed with the 
grace of some new comeliness. 

It is from the winds of heaven that she receives the 
breath that is her life. And it certainly looks as if Botti- 
celli not only painted a very decorative picture but also 
designed a parable, without a word. In all early tradi- 
tion Venus is the beloved, the bride of one who is divine ; 
and her light, life and motion depends upon the sun 
She is not worshipped always as a goddess but regarded 
as a symbol, looked for daily, in the morning and in the 
evening of time, as a promise, a significance, a sign. 

I am not trying to suggest that the several versions of 
the pagan myth of Venus or Aphrodite, Astarte, are not 
really profane in comparison with other and more sub- 
lime ideas of beauty in person, in appearance, in character 
and in meaning. But comparing the merely humanist 
idea of the subject with other, and earlier hints to be 
found in tradition it does seem that Botticelli was not 
concerned only with a pagan aspect of the design. For 
he introduces differences of treatment that relate his con- 
ception to a traditional decorative scheme which, in 
origin, is earlier certainly than any Roman or Greek forms 
of it. His version is clean. And it is in the stars and in 
the constellations. It may be that the Greek idea of 
Venus rising from the sea is derived from the great Zodiac 
once in the temple of Denderah in Egypt. It formed 
originally part of the decoration of a ceiling like the sky. 
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There can be little doubt that, judging by the character 
they show, very many of these fine works were produced 
as the result of a deep and serious conviction of the im- 
portance of the ideas they represented. For though his- 
tory relates much that is now regretted in the condition 
of the Church in Europe, in either Italy, or France, Ger- 
many, Spain, the Netherlands, or in England, there was 
much indeed to be approved and there were many who 
were living and acting on high convictions. Aims of re- 
form were not German nor English alone, they were 
French, they were Spanish and they were also Italian. 
It is necessary to realise this in order to appreciate the 
conditions of life and thought that prevailed when most 
of the work in the exhibition was done. Some of those 
efforts towards reform continued. Some were arrested. 
And it is evident that very many of those great craftsmen 
were preaching reforms by a decorative richness in de- 
sign, and by sculptural form, quite as convincing in its 
way as any words spoken or written by Luther, by Eras- 
mus, by Colet or More, or by Savonarola. Dante, in his 
banishment from Florence two centuries before, criticised 
the defects in men and the conditions in which they lived, 
as Milton, another product of the desire for a renaissance 
of some better sort, did about two hundred years later. 
Both used a fine art for their means of expression. And 
both invented some hot or cold regions to suit imaginary 
arguments which are far fetched. And these vivid de- 
scriptions of discomfort have been used by the other arts 
to provide them with subjects for design although they 
both presuppose a somewhat vindictive instead of a 
beneficent Creator whose purpose or design has never 
been destruction but always recovery, recall, redemption. 
It is a design to be worked out in detail by men without 
compulsion—a constructive scheme having for its basis 
a special kind of beauty without which it cannot exist. 
And that particular beauty is shown in active exercise 
by such a vision of it as so many of these Italians, among 
others, have put on record. It is a type of beauty we 
may always revere but not adore except by following the 
example indicated by the many fine works that represent, 
in such different and interesting methods of design, the 
Adoration of the Magi. The Divine and Holy Child is 
always and without question the central idea, the cul- 
minating, and also human, factor in those schemes of 
design. His Divinity, His Humanity, is clearly insisted 
upon, for His Mother is never omitted from the composi- 
tion. She is, and must be, a necessary part of it, if it is 
to convey any real meaning by presenting a narrative of 
historic fact with an emphasis that is made so much 
more impressive by the beauty of the terms in which, 
without words, we read of it by means of a painter’s 
imaginative powers in descriptive drawing. And in all 
this drawing there is so much of a structural rhythm, 
balance, and contrast in composition, whether it be of 
light to shade, colour against, or complementary to, some 
other colour in the theme, as well as an accurate obser- 
vance of modelled forms, relations of scale in the pro- 
portions of the various parts, definition by limiting lines, 
and the use of delicate pattern as an addition to the value 
of plain surfaces. Unlike some moderns of to-day these 
masters face squarely the technical difficulty and long 
patient training that is required to overcome by work the 
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imperfections of their novice period. All artists are not 
painters nor are all painters artists. It may be, and is 
no doubt, true that inspiration of some sort is necessary 
if great things are to be done. It is a form of vision 
without the use of which all the arts, as well as political 
bodies like nations, are dead. But it is only the beginning 
of toil. And it has to be sifted by the sieve of intelligent 
discrimination in the form of knowledge, experience, 
judgment, if the thing imagined is ever to be realised and 
made .of use to anyone. ‘This at least is the practical 
inference from a comparison of these works one with 
another. We need only look at the variety of ways in 
which the same initial idea has been developed to see 
something of what has been suggested. Compare the 
several examples of the Magi, the Annunciation, the 
Holy Family of Virgin and Child, or the Crucifixion and 
the fact seems evident. The small Madonna and Child 
by Botticelli, lent by the Poldi Museum of Milan, is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful things of its kind ever 
produced. ‘The Crucifixion by Mantegna is also a very 
remarkable evidence of the way in which this tragedy 
can be so dramatically yet deliberately and reverently 
narrated again as a reminder of one of the central facts 
in the history of humanity. It has been lent by the 
Museum of the Louvre. But it really belongs to that 
very fine example of Northern Italian architecture, the 
Church of S. Zeno in Verona from which it was removed 
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when Napoleon was in Lombardy. ‘Two other parts of 
the work of which this subject formed a portion were lent 
to the collection by the Museum of Fine Arts in Tours. 
The remainder is still in its proper place in St. Zeno. 

The Dead Christ by Mantegna is a curious study of a 
prone figure seen by the spectator as a tour de force that 
exhibits the power of drawing to represent an effect of 
foreshortening. Whether it is a really successful example 
is a question that may be left to the critical judgment of 
experts whose life’s training qualifies them to express 
an opinion. The point of real interest is the subject. 
For it suggests questions of some importance in relation 
to other works which represent the Resurrection. The 
Dead Christ is a fact proved by the Crucifixion of which 
there were so many examples in the collection. His 
death was proved by evidence of fact, as was also His 
Resurrection. And it will be well perhaps to quote here 
Sir Ambrose Fleming’s observations in the lecture to 
which I refer elsewhere in these notes. For he shows 
that there was no Dead Christ except for the brief period 
between the Descent from the Cross and the time at which 
His Resurrection took place. He says: ‘‘ Nothing is 
more certain than that the Christian Church was built 
up, not simply on an advocacy of Christ’s ethical teaching, 
but on an unbreakable testimony of eye-witnesses to the 
supernatural event of the Resurrection.”” And he adds : 
“There was absolutely no contemporary evidence in 
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opposition to this testimony. ‘The Sanhedrim could have 
destroyed the faith of the nascent Church at once if they 
could have produced the dead body of the Lord, or proved 
that it had been surreptitiously removed from the tomb. 
Why did they not doit ? Simply because they could not.” 

Of pictures that take the word miracle as part of their 
title or description in the official catalogue there were 
several. And among these we may speak of that most 
certain miracle of the Resurrection by Mantegna. It is 
one of those from Tours already mentioned as belonging 
originally to Verona. ‘This subject is evidently one that 
it is difficult to use as a matter for decorative design. 
Most of the great designers have attempted an interpre- 
tation of its meaning. Diirer, who was in Italy early in 
the sixteenth century, did a very fine decorative concep- 
tion of this subject. And as a great admirer of Mantegna’s 
work he may have been influenced by him although the 
two never met. 

The subject was regarded by Paul of Tarsus as being 
of such exceptional importance that he refers to it on 
It is the foundation of all his 
teaching, all his convictions. Without it, as a reality, 
little else has any meaning. It is the axiom on which 
he builds everything. To Peter also this same strange 
but true fact of existence was evidence, definite scientific 
proof, of some fresh experience in human history. It 
was, for it could be no less, a new creation. Why is this 
so? What does it mean? We may be allowed to ask 
these questions if we are to try to begin to understand 
something of the elements of design in the arts, in nature, 
and in other directions. No man concerned with the 
arts, and certainly no architect, if he wishes to understand 
the narrative value of decorative design, can neglect such 
questions. For the discovery of some reply to them 
seems to be the key that will enable us to lift a lid that 
covers much obscurity. ‘They do not concern the Italian 
nor the earlier Gothic Renaissance alone. All history, all 
design, all decoration, from Chaldea and Egypt onwards, 
and as far back beyond history as we can go in tracing a 
tradition, seems to be concerned with the idea of a 
Resurrection. 

An address was given by Sir Ambrose Fleming last 
year, as President of the Philosophical Society of Great 
Britain, on ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural.’ And if he, 
as the inventor of a valve that made wireless transmission 
possible, may approach such a subject why should not 
others do so if it is their business to study all questions of 
design? To this address public attention was drawn at 
the time, and since it was delivered the subject has been 
referred to in the press and elsewhere on several occasions. 
And now we have it put before us as a question of design, 
and also, if it may be said, as a thing, an incident, of 
beauty affecting life. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that it is a matter about 
which there is some general interest at the present time. 
In these notes there is no room for theory or speculation 
about such a subject. And it is as unnecessary as it 
would be absurd to do more than speak of facts concern- 
ing it as something to which the workers in the arts of 
design have drawn particular attention. What is it then 
of which these men speak ? Simply a fact of existence ; 
a new and unexpected experience it is true. But it was, 
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as the most reliable, undeniable evidence shows and 
proves, as much a scientific fact, a discovery, as the 
apparent fact that there is a similarity in principle between 
atomic and astronomic structure, or that we know by our 
five senses, aided by the apprehension of mind, that we 
can make machines that will receive and transmit sounds, 
words, ideas from London to New York or Sydney and 
back again. It is merely a question of evidence, experi- 
ence, proof, reliable witnesses. Nobody could be 
expected perhaps to believe and accept as truth such a 
declaration as fact without proof. And none were 
required to do so. And not one man did so till evidence 
was produced that no one in his senses could resist. [t 
was on the self-evident living existence of this One 
Man that the whole future of things, after that event, 
was, and is to be, built. And it is on the reality of this 
one single, simple, if extraordinary fact that the truth, 
reliability, and value, of every word of Scripture is based ; 
and on nothing else. It was, and is, part of the scheme 
of evolution but an evolution that admits, proceeds from, 
an initial creative act. For as Darwin in his Origin of 
Species says, speaking of other matters: ‘‘ Grave as these 
several difficulties are, in my judgment they do not over- 
throw the theory of descent from a few created forms 
with subsequent modification.”” Is this fact a ‘‘ sub- 
sequent modification ”’ of the genus homo and not one 
in a particular species of that genus? If at one time 
there could be “‘ a few created forms ”’ why not again ? 
We have been told on good authority that this fact was the 
evidence of ‘‘ The beginning of a new creation.”’ ‘There 
can be no descent without generation, by progenitors, 
from the few first created forms. Can there be any 
descent from the second created form, the re-creation, 
except by what has been called regeneration, a new 
birth, a Second Adam ? All schemes of design, structural 
or decorative, human or divine, say—no, it is impossible. 
That seems to be the one outstanding declaration of this 
amazing array of all the best that the genius of Italy has 
shown to us in this great legacy of theirs; a thing of 
beauty sanctified and enshrined. It is not a doctrine, 
not a belief, not a creed; but it is a fact of work, of 
experience, of life. 

This idea of regeneration is no new thing. It was not 
a novelty even in S. Paul’s day as he himself quite clearly 
admits. And he does so by quoting from a Greek poet 
these words, ‘‘ For we also are his offspring.’? And he 
continues the argument, proves it practical by what? 
By reference to the fact of resurrection. But who 
was this Greek poet? It was Aratus, also a native of 
Tarsus; he lived about three hundred years before 
Pau.’s day. And the poem with which Paul showed his 
familiarity was called The Divine Signs. What signs 
were these? ‘They are the same signs as appear on 
some fine wrought metal gates recently fixed at the 
entrance to a modern shop in St. James’s Street of which 
I received an advertisement lately. Some of them 
appear on parts of another design based on old Greek 
coins for a door to a bank building in Southend. Where, 
then, did Aratus get these “‘ Divine Signs ”’ as he calls 
them? Another Greek, Eudoxos by name, living about 
403 to 350 B.C., wrote a treatise on astronomy which he 
called the Phainomena. By command of Antigonus 
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Gonatus, a Macedonian King, Aratus put the work into 
verse form. There is much more to be found relating to 
these same Signs in the British Museum collection of 
Chaldean records, both Sumerian and Assyrian, as well 
as those of Egypt, especially in the papyrus rolls called 
The Book of the Dead. And they show the historic as 
well as artistic value of design in decoration. 

Leonardo da Vinci in his design of the Last Supper, a 
master work of the Renaissance, by one of the most bril- 
liant minds of his age, reveals how some other aspects of a 
creat design were seen by him. In it he gives us a direct 
statement that he is concerned not merely with a doctrine 
but an existence, not a theory or a philosophy but a life. 
Ife illustrates and illuminates the fact that this is a First 
Communion, a First Sacrament as well as a Last Supper, 
at which a rite of sacred import was instituted. He shows 
us a live Man among living men. And the acts He per- 
forms, the words He speaks, as a living Man, at that his- 
toric gathering, were said and done before the weak judi- 
cial surrender of Roman civil law, and Jewish legal tradi- 
tion to mob violence made possible such a Tragedy as 
\lantegna describes in his realistic Crucifixion scene. Lord 
Shaw of Dunfermline, in his recent judicial study of the 
trial, shows how the failure of human ideas of justice led to 
an act of reconciliation. Leonardo depicts a Sacrament, not 
a miracle. Mantegna delineates in his conception of the 
Resurrection a design in which we see a miracle as an event 
no man can explain, nor explain away. And curiously it is 
that one event which of itself does explain so much that 
otherwise might seem incredible. A Death had proved 
the Humanity of the Victim. But this event proved the 
Divinity of the Victor as nothing else did or could. And 
it also made credible every true record of His birth, His 
life, His acts, and of His Word. And it should be noted 
that, at Emmaus, after this event the same Victor, no 
longer a Victim, by His speech and visible action at 
another, a second, supper proved His identity, and He was 
then recognised as a Man; living, moving, and having 
being. It was this that cleared away the mist, it cleared the 
air, and darkness fled before this strange dawn of a new 
Life, anew Light. The whole sequence of things, in a long 
record of design stood revealed, pictured, before a startled 
few. But the few told of what they saw, declared what 
they knew, proved it ; many died because they were con- 
vinced by the certain truth of it. And in doing so they 
gave a new energy to thought, a new aim and hope to 
men ; they revolutionised a world, not by force but by 
reverence, by respect for law; a new law that moulded 
their inner being, governed their acts, and gave them that 
peace of mind which these paintings show as a new beauty 
made visible in every form and face, every colour, every 
feature. 

And so I would urge that if by design, constructive de- 
sign, and a decoration that can be made full of meaning, 
by men who know their work like these, such men should 
be encouraged to put on record their visions of things for 
the benefit of the human race. In medizval days buildings, 
statues, carvings and designs in decoration, these were the 
books that all men could and did read. In the later days 
of the Renaissance books began to compete with, but also 
to add to, the knowledge to be derived from the arts of 
design in various ways. But now the world is nearly sub- 
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merged in another flood. It is a fiood of printers’ ink. And 
a very small proportion of it has any real value as a fine 
literature, the power of which is increased by its posses- 
sion of an ability that indicates some evidence of a design 
we may respect or admire. 

Sir Ambrose Fleming, in his critical examination of 
problems of Nature and the Supernatural, has shown that 
a miracle may also be a scientific fact proved by the evi- 
dence of twelve good men and true against the assertion of 
those who did not, because they could not, produce any 
evidence of fact to the contrary. But not all miracles are 
necessarily proofs, signs of things we may accept or fol- 
low. We are entitled, we are in fact authorised, to test and 
prove, by directions long since laid down for our guidance, 
whether things are true or false. We have to distinguish 
between good and bad design. For some things can be 
evil by design. And unless we are sufficiently trained, by 
competent advisers, to see and know the difference mis- 
takes may be made. We may in fact approve in ignorance, 
by a lack of educated discrimination, things unworthy of 
our regard. We may exercise our independence and say 
we know what we like where design is concerned. And it is 
well. For the responsibility for selection or rejection rests 
with each individual. But it is as well to be sure that what 
we like is worth liking. And it is by exhibitions of this 
kind, if not by commentaries on them, that we may edu- 
cate our tastes and discover how or what to enjoy in things 
of design. Truth of fact is the basis of true design. 

The leaf from Vasari’s Libro dei Disegni catalogued as 
The Afflictions of Fob, is a series of sketch studies chiefly 
interesting for the small portrait of Filippino Lippi. 
The exhibit invited attention partly because of the 
literary importance and the dramatic power of the story, 
and also because it is a subject of interest in so many 
different ways. Some have regarded the story as an 
allegory in which Job represents the Church in her 
original unity, his three friends the three larger sections 
into which the Church has become divided with the 
particular and characteristic views or aims of each. Elihu, 
the fourth of those who appeal to him, being another by 
whose aid he is to recover his possessions and be restored, 
and his trials ended, ‘‘ when he prayed for his friends ”’ 
after listening patiently to their various suggestions for 
his remedy over a long period. If he does represent, as 
some say, at first an original condition of prosperity lost, 
but afterwards restored ; if he is Christendom in a state 
of some confusion ; then his story becomes a little more 
interesting to-day, for it seems as if he was beginning to 
pray for his friends. And he may, like a valley of dry 
bones, be soon revived. 

The subject of Job is also interesting in so many other 
ways. As one of the oldest books in the world it shews 
that with him as with the Egyptians and so many others 
the idea of Resurrection, as a hope or a belief, existed as a 
doctrine long before it became a fact of experience ; 
when it ceased to be merely adoctrine. But his utterances 
also show that the beautifully written manuscript of the 
fifteenth century lent by Mr. A. C. Beatty owes something 
no doubt to him. It is the volume of decorative drawings 
in line and colour of the constellations catalogued as 
‘* Hyginus, de Sideribus.”” Mazzaroth, or the Zodiac 
Signs, were evidently familiar when the book of Job 
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was written, as some of the constellations are named in 
it. What Hyginus has to say of the stars is not suggested 
by the catalogue. But we know something of the curious 
superstitions that were developed by those who professed 
to be astrologers. No doubt their claims had some 
foundation in a tradition which had become perverted 
through the ages. For astrology of course means the 
Voice of the Stars. And to us the question is, have they 
a voice which we in any way can hear ? Modern scientific 
research in archeology seems to show that they have, 
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astronomical and also archeological. And they hel» 
an architect to try and understand something of design, 
particularly, shall we say, of the Parthenon, or of some 
carved panels on Amiens cathedral, or in the stained glass 
at Chartres. It is necessary to realise that there is some 
design in these Signs. And it is made evident by the 
fact that there is good authority for saying that there is a 
definite order of sequence in their earliest arrangement. 
It begins at Virgo and ends with Leo. This sequence 
has always been arranged in three major groups or books. 
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not by the somewhat ludicrous absurdities of a perverted 
astrology, but by a reading of the original meaning in 
the names of the principal stars of each Sign or Constella- 
tion. I use the distinction or because there is a difference. 
For all tradition through some six thousand years has 
preserved this difference. ‘There are the twelve Signs ; 
but there are also thirty-six of the original constellations. 
And they, together, form what appears undoubtedly to 
be the earliest consistent decorative scheme known to 
man. We are not here concerned with vague inventions 
or superstitious accumulations alone. ‘There are these 
surrounding the stars. But there are also some facts 
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Each book has in it four of the Signs and with each of 
these Signs three of the thirty-six dekans or parts are 
associated as minor groups, or chapters, of a book. In 
the names of the principal stars we find practically all 
the Greek mythical characters, as Sir Isaac Newton and 
others had observed. But those characters are not only 
Greek. There is an evident affinity, a parallelism, by 
which they are related to similar fables in all other mytho- 
logical traditions. Are they all then a series of interesting 
inventions, poetic versions, or perversions, of some original 
traditional scheme the beginning of which is traceable 
back, not to its origin, but as far back as any sort of record 
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can carry us, even to prehistoric times. ‘This appears 
to be so. Where does the Parthenon get its name if 
not from Athena Parthenos? She is Athene, Minerva, 
the goddess of the sacred wisdom, patron of the arts, 
that is of design. She wears a breast plate, and a helmet 
ot gold encircled by an olive branch. The Latin name 
for the first of the Signs in the series is Virgo, the Virgin. 
It is also Virga, the Branch. In Greek it is Parthenos, 
the Virgin; in Hebrew it is Bethulah, with the same 
meaning. The meaning in the Arabic names of the 
principal stars supports the idea of the figure always used 
as the design to represent this Sign. It is a woman 
bearing a branch in her right hand and an ear of corn in 
her left. The three constellations associated with Virgo 
carry the idea of design a stage further. The first is 
Coma, represented in its older form as a woman and child, 
for so it still appears on the Zodiac stone from the Temple 
of Denderah in Egypt, now at the Louvre. The names 
of the stars in this group again mean a virgin and the 
desired one. The old Egyptian name for it is Shes-nu, 
the desired son. The second is Centaurus holding a spear 
and piercing a victim. ‘The names of the stars give the 
meaning the despised, the pierced, the sin-offering. The 
Centaurs in the metopes of the Parthenon are well known. 
And there are several used for purposes of design among 
the exhibits of the collection now being considered. The 
third constellation is Bootes, a man moving quickly 
forward having a spear in his right and a reaper’s sickle 
in his left hand. The name Bootes means the coming 
one. The Egyptians called it Smat, which means one 
who rules and governs. The principal star in this group 
is Arcturus, meaning he cometh. 

This subject could be pursued in more detail and its 
interest developed further as something giving a narrative 
value to decoration did space permit. But enough has 
been said to shew a relationship between the volume 
‘* De Sideribus ”’ and “‘ The Afflictions of Job,”’ and also 
to indicate that a relic of Egypt, now in Paris, owes some- 
thing to a pre-historic decorative scheme from which there 
seems reason to suppose that the sculptors of the Parthe- 
non friezes also derived ideas. 

A few words may be added to suggest relationship with 
the numerous designs in which the Cross appears. As a 
sacred emblem it has been used almost, we might say, 
everywhere from ancient Egypt to early Mexico. Some 
have thought that it is therefore not exclusively a Christian 
symbol. It need not be so, for it concerns not one people, 
nor one faith, but all. And so far as origins are concerned 
it seems to be met first, like the idea of sacrifice, or the 
sacred tree, the Tree of Life, among these Signs or con- 
stellations. The Crux, or Crux Australis as it is now, 
is one of the dekans or parts which have always been 
grouped, together with two others, with the Sign Libra. 
It was once visible from the latitude of Jerusalem. But 
by the recession of the Polar Star its position changed 
about the time of the Crucifixion. It disappeared from 
view in the northern skies. The tradition of its existence 
remained, however, and it was rediscovered during the 
Renaissance period when the southern seas were explored. 
Its early Hebrew name was Adom, and meant cutting off. 
Another Hebrew name was ‘Tau, the last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, made in the form of a cross, and it 
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meant a mark, a boundary-mark, a limit or finish, a land- 
mark, or, in other words, “‘ It is finished.” 

The second constellation of this group has for its modern 
design and name Lupus, a wolf. Its earlier Latin name is 
Victima, the Victim. Its old Hebrew name was Asedah, or, 
in Arabic, Asedaton, both meaning to be slain. Some of 
these interpretations may seem strange and far-fetched in 
more senses than one. But when we discover a meaning 
by a strict translation of old words and names which 
have been carefully retained by custom in design, by 
tradition in their decorative use, they derive a narrative 
value worth considering. And when this narrative is a 
consistent whole revealed, if we may put it so, by the 
names attached to no less than forty-eight different 
designs applied to as many different Signs and constella- 
tions, and perhaps a thousand or more different stars, we 
may not be far wrong if we conclude that there is some 
definite design of Mind speaking through all of them, 
though there is no speech nor language—their voice is not 
heard. If we see nothing else we do, I think, discover 
some narrative value in decoration. For that at least 
is what all these great Italian designers saw and used so 
well. 

The story of Job has long been regarded as an inter- 
esting subject for purposes of sculptural or pictorial 
design. For it has, in itself, so much evidence of dramatic 
and architectural structure, epic in form, with a strong 
delineation of differences in its characters. What a con- 
trast, for instance, there is between this Semitic record 
and the Sumerian one called the Epic of Gilgamish. The 
quest of both themes is immortality. Job expects it, 
seeks and waits for it ; and he finds it. 

In the British Museum pamphlet by Sir E. Budge the 
difference is clearly shown. And if we see something of the 
story of Job and his friends in the conditions of to-day we 
also certainly see much of what the legend of Gilgamish 
shows in its study of a peculiar character that Russia per- 
haps reflects. Like the Book of Job, it refers to the 
Zodiac. But, unlike it, the creature described as like a 
beast is a sort of man appearing as a kind of god. He 
enforces toil and misery and untold suffering on those 
over whom he rules as a kind of king. They seek deliver- 
ance. So a rival “ male creature,” who is mighty and 
invincible, is made of clay, who lives with, and like, the 
beasts, but still is also a sort of god. These rivals become 
allies, who return together to the oppressed people and 
compel their admiration. The second animal died. But 
the way of his end is missing from the Assyrian text. 
They thought they had destroyed “‘ the heavenly bull,” 
presumably the Taurus of the Zodiac. Then the first 
beast, desiring to escape from death which he supposed to 
be inevitable, set out on a journey to discover the secret 
of immortality. On the way he meets, and is terrified and 
delayed by, “‘ the Scorpion men.”” These no doubt repre- 
sent Scorpio, another of the Mazzaroth Signs. He meets 
a goddess who is an “ ale-wife.”” To her he relates his 
fears, saying, “‘ Shall I also be obliged to lay me down and 
never rise up to all eternity ?”’ This goddess tells him 
his quest of eternal life is vain, and advises him to enjoy 
himself all he can and give up his hopeless journey. He 
meets one who tells him death is inevitable. Another 
adviser informs him of a plant, the possession of which 
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would give him the immortality he seeks. It grew in the 
depths of the sea. He found but could make no use of it. 
And so, failing in his search for eternal life, he decides it 
is best to know the worst by calling up the ghost of his 
dead ally so as to make full inquiries about ‘‘ the condition 
of the dead in the Underworld.” In all this we see a sketch 
of some ultra-modern ideas, supposed to be new, but 
which are as old as the hills, a revival of «n antiquated 
necromancy. It would provide material for design in 
contrast with the story of Job’s pursuit on a similar quest. 
But Taurus and Scorpio are part of the theme. ‘The Sign 
Scorpio, with the three dekans, always to be read with it 
as part of the decorative scheme of the Zodiac, is inter- 
“Scorpion men” are Ophiuchus and 
Hercules, two of these dekans. ‘The other is Serpens 
struggling but held by the grasp of Ophiuchus. Scorpio 
tries to wound Ophiuchus, but is trodden under foot by 
him. The name of the principal star in Scorpio (in the 
heart) is, in Arabic, Antares; it means wounding. ‘The 
Hebrew name of the bright star (in the neck) in Serpens is 
Alyah, the accursed. And the other star, also of the first 
magnitude, in Ophiuchus (in his head) is, in Arabic, 
called Ras al Hagus, the head of him who holds. In 
Hercules a similar star (in the head) is called Ras al 
Gethi, meaning the head of him who bruises. 

The other Sign, Taurus, is similarly full of meaning, 
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reached in the same way. ‘There seems to be every reason 
to think that in this we find the origin of all the Bul 
legends of the world, first shown as design in decoration, 
plastic or graphic, and later in epic and mythical written 
form. Every architect knows him in the history of 
decorative design as a subordinate element in any struc- 
tural conception of architecture as sculptural form. And 
so does every painter, every sculptor. At the present day 
he appears as a meaningless, emaciated emblem of nothing 
but a cheap commercial bankruptcy of design in the 
skeleton head of a defunct beast in the metopes between 
the triglyphs of some sham Doric frieze. But he is also 
found in Egypt; in the Assyrian Bull of Nineveh; in 
Cretan sculpture, and colour decoration ; or in the vases 
of wrought gold found near Sparta, which represent a 
hunted bull. Bull-baiting is still a pastime in the East ; 
and the Spaniards continue to practice it as a crime 
among the very enlightened people of the West, sticking 
arrows into a dumb, defenceless beast. But is he alto- 
gether speechless ? Not so in the Zodiac Signs. For there 
he speaks quite clearly. The star Al Debaran (in the 
bull’s eye) has a Chaldee name, it means the leader or 
governor. An Arabic name is E] Nath, meaning wounded 
or slain. The Pleiades cluster is in this Sign, and the word 
means the congregation of the ruler, the judge. Another 
group, The Hyades (in the face of the bull), also means 
the congregated. The dekans of Taurus are Orion, 
Eridanus and Auriga. The star Betelguez, in the right 
shoulder of Orion, means the coming of the branch. 
Another, Bellatrix (in the left shoulder), means coming 
quickly. And, briefly stated, Eridanus is the river of the 
judge ; Auriga, the shepherd of the flock. 

The discovery of another planet adds something of 
present-day interest to our wanderings among the stars to 
find the meaning of the earliest composition in design of 
which we have any knowledge. But let me first notice 
some references to a new star or to new stars. 
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In the year 125 B.C. a new star appeared. It was so viv 
as to be seen by daylight. Its arrival was the cause whicl 
led Hipparchus to prepare his catalogue, of which 
Ptolemy, in the second century A.D., gives us his record, 
Again, later on, an Arab historian of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, quoted by an English Oriental scholar of the seven- 
teenth century, states that Zoroaster, said to have been a 
pupil of Daniel, predicted to the Persian magi that a new 
star would appear. ‘This star, so he is reported to have 
said, was to presage the birth of a child whom they should 
revere. ‘There seems no reason to question the actual 
appearance of this new star as an astronomic fact. And 
Kepler’s calculations, accepted by others, showed that a 
little before its appearance there were three conjunctions 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn. ‘This particular star 
appeared in the constellation Coma, one of the dekans of 
Virgo. And Coma means, as stated already, the desired, or 
the longed for. So it may be said that tradition and 
astronomy both seem to add interest to the many designs 
we know which show the Adoration of the Magi and 
other kindred subjects. We are told that a new planet has 
been discovered recently. But it seems uncertain yet 
whether it is a planet, a star or a comet. ‘The point of 
peculiar interest concerning it from the aspect of design is 
the statement that this new planet is said to be in the 
tenth Sign of the Zodiac series known as Gemini. ‘Those 
who have made a study of the significance of mathe- 
matical numbers as entering into schemes of design say 
that ten means completeness, like, for instance, the decimal 
system on which all numeration rests. But the Sign 
is generally known as The Twins. The old decorative 
device for this Sign has varied a little at different times. 
The Greeks called the two figures in it Apollo and 
Hercules. ‘To the Romans they were Castor and Pollux, 
the Dioscuri. They gave a name to the ship in which Paul 
sailed from Malta to Syracuse. And as they were re- 
garded as the special protectors of mariners, particularly 
of the Argonauts, we may trust they will watch over the 
decisions of the present naval conference. ‘The fables 
connected with them are legion. And the pagan mythical 
ideas they represent have been used in decorative design 
both by painters and sculptors ever since Homer or Virgil 
mentioned them. In the recent exhibition we have seen 
them variously used in many beautiful examples of design. 
But have they a meaning at all related to the non-pagan 
side of this collection ? If we turn to archeology and to 
philology we certainly find other, and different, sug- 
gestions. Take the name of the Sign first. In the Den- 
derah Zodiac, now in Paris, the name is Clusus, or Claus- 
trum Hori. It means the place of him who cometh. ‘The 
Coptic name is Pi-Mahi, the united. The Hebrew is 
Thaumin, also meaning united. In Arabic it is the same. 
Everybody knows this Sign, for without thought either of 
astronomy or of a perverted and superstitious use of 
astrology, we all know the phrase, ‘‘ by Gemini.” 

Next let us look at the principal stars of the Sign and 
we shall again see design. In fact, we may now ask what is 
design? It is de-sign, something we derive, deduce, 
extract, discover from a sign ; it means a drawing. Hence 
Wwe may suggest that the Signs of the Zodiac, being the 
oldest form of any known decoration, are themselves the 
origin of design. All other design is, or shall we say may, 
or should be, related to the design of which they can tell 
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somuch, The Sign gets its name from the two principal 
stars. Apollo, or Castor, is of the first magnitude, and is 

the head of one of the two figures; Hercules, or 
‘ollux, of the second magnitude, is in the head of the 
ther. And it may be observed that in all old descriptions 
f any of the decorative devices by which these Signs or 
mnstellations are known the precise position of the star 
is always insisted upon, as, in the head or foot, body or 
arm, and otherwise. Apollo means ruler, or judge ; 
Hercules, who comes to labour, or suffer. <A star in the 
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Persian names of the group mean leader, chief or prince. 
And this meaning is supported by the names of the other 
stars in the constellation. One star, for instance, means 
prince, or chief of the right hand, and one in Canis Minor 
means prince or chief of the left hand. Procyon, the star 
of first magnitude, in the latter means redeemer. 
Egyptian, Greek, Syriac, and Arabic authorities always 
give the Zodiac in twelve groups. And with each group, 
as we have seen, are three stars or constellations known 
as the thirty-six dekans. A curious point is that in Greek 
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left foot of Hercules is called Al Henah, meaning hurt, 
wounded, afflicted. Another in the knee of Apollo is 
Mebsuta, with the meaning treading under foot. ‘Three 
others have in Arabic and in Hebrew a name which trans- 
lated is the branch, spreading ; the palm branch, and the 
seed or branch. And the three dekans, or parts, always 
associated traditionally, carry on the idea of design. It 
will suffice to name one only, known as Canis Major, the 
Dog. It is also known as, or named by, the remarkable 
star of the first magnitude in the head of the figure, called 
Sirius, the Prince. In some planispheres the figure is 
represented as a hawk or a wolf. But the Akkadian and 


descriptions these dekanoi are also called episkopoi, tha 
is bishops, overseers. Why bishops? Apparently this 
term is used in a Greek version of the Babylonian Legend 
of Creation by Berosus, a priest of Bel, at Babylon, about 
250 B.c. The suggestion is interesting when we take other 
traditional designs into consideration. In one well-known 
Scriptural vision seven stars are referred to as symbols of 
bishops, or angels, as overseers. 

The dekans are, as we know, “ parts’ of the Signs. 
The Signs themselves are “ steps.’’ The Signs are asso- 
ciated with the twelve months of the year and with the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel. ‘They are also associated with 
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the Twelve Apostles in the Carolingian design at Oxford, 
to which I shall refer. The inference carries us some- 
where near the region of modern questions concerning 
episcopacy. For these astronomical bishops are asso- 
ciated with the astronomical apostles as dekans or parts. 
Evidently something of a permanent, a perpetual, rela- 
tionship is indicated astronomically ! And these astro- 
nomical dekans support the Signs to which they are 
subordinated. The Signs are not complete without their 
respective dekans, and the dekans depend for their full 
use and meaning upon the Signs. The Signs are all 
related to the Sun. In fact they are only to be understood 
by their relation to the Sun as he runs his appointed 
course in the heavens. And if we translate a reference to 
Constantine as having been called Isapostolos, equal to 
an Apostle, we have the suggestion that the head of the 
civil power, in the person of the Emperor, was provided 
as a substitute for one or all of the Signs ; and the dekans, 
or the episkopoi, the stars, approved the alteration in 
design at Nicea. It looks like the beginning of a long 
story of resort to civil authority to make good an eccle- 
siastical deficiency. 

I have already mentioned Eudoxos and Aratus in these 
notes. The former prepared his astronomical record 
during the fourth century B.c., and Aratus put this into 
verse about one hundred years later. These descriptions 
have been examined by those competent to express 
opinions on them. And it is found that they do not 
represent any actual observation of the position of the 
stars or Signs as they were to be seen by them in their 
own day. They appear to have been written or compiled 
from some older record of the Zodiac figures which was 
available for their use. They relied, as I rely, on the work 
of others for much which they relate. And the record 
they give is one that shows the positions of the Signs and 
Constellations as they were about four thousand years 
B.c. For the pole was then the star Thuban, a Hebrew 
name meaning subtle. It was in the constellation Draco, 
the dragon or serpent. In the Egyptian Zodiac of Den- 
derah the name is Her-fent, and means the serpent 
accursed. Another star (in the head of the dragon) is 
known by a Hebrew name Rastaban, meaning the head 
of the subtle. The Arabic name is Al Waid, and means 
who is to be destroyed. But, by the slow recession of 
the pole, the star Al Ruccaba, in the constellation we call 
the Little Bear, really the Lesser Sheepfold, is now the 
pole. The old name of the star means the turned or the 
ridden on. To the Greeks it was the cynosure. It may be 
added that it was this change in our relations with the 
Pole Star by which the constellation Crux Australis, once 
in the northern, is now in the southern hemisphere. I 
make no foolish predictions. But I do suggest that some 
facts to which attention has been drawn are at least 
interesting as part of an inquiry that concerns design. 

Men write about the rise of Christianity. Some. thinking 
of it in relation to other ideas of belief, speak of the older 
religions of the world. There are no older relfgions. It is 
the fount, the origin, of all. They and it, in course of 
time, by many inventions, have been like some wandering 
stars. Such a declaration may sound absurd. But there 
seems to be evidence for its support. 

Other stars which have kept their ordered course and 
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followed the astronomic law of their being have not 
departed from that law. It has been a physical law. But 
it has been used to exhibit another, a lawof Mind. And 
that law is written in the stars themselves. Mathematica] 
calculations will detect relative variations of position 
among the stars; anthropology will show differences of 
interpretation ; mythology indicates changes in meaning ; 
but nothing will alter the evidences of plan, of design. in 
the exhibition to men of one great comprehensive purpose. 
And if I may attempt to state a brief epitome of that 
scheme, written in the Signs, and in their attendant con- 
stellations, in the original meanings of their names, and 
also supported by the further meanings in the names of the 
multitude of their individual stars, it is this one story of 
design. ‘That design is directly concerned with the main 
theme of the greater part of the work in the Italian collec- 
tion we have seen. The first four of the Signs, Virgo to 
Sagittarius, with the three dekans or parts, twelve in all, 
always grouped with them, speak of a coming Redeemer. 
The second four, Capricornus to Aries, and their dekans, 
speak of the redeemed and the result of the work of a 
Redeemer. The third four, Taurus to Leo, speak of the 
return of a Redeemer, the destrutcion of his enemy, and 
the consequent safety of the redeemed. 

The whole easily reads as if it might be fiction, or a 
forced interpretation made to fit preconceived ideas. But 
this, on examination, seems certainly not to be so, because 
the reading is the result of an almost literal translation of 
names for the Signs, the constellations, and the individual 
stars in them. And this not in one language only but in all 
the different languages in which these traditional names 
have been preserved. 

I am quite aware that such an interpretation is opposed 
by some biological or anthropological ideas. But if Darwin 
admits, as he certainly does, the possibility of an original 
creative act design is implied in one direction. And if in 
one why not in another ? Why may we not think that the 
Mind of a great Architect has also been revealed in these 
Signs as a design? They are certainly heraldic in their 
form. No designs have ever been more so. And if they 
are heraldry why not a Herald with something to pro- 
claim ; atestimony? The Lion of S. Mark is related to 
the Lion Gate at Mycenz ; to Hercules and to the stan- 
dard or ensign of Judah; to the Lion of England and to 
Leo the last of the cycle of the Signs. There are four 
stars known as the Royal stars, which divide the Zodiac 
at its four cardinal points. As such they are shown on an 
Assyrian tablet in the British Museum. One of these is in 
the Sign Leo, its old name is Regulus and it means 
treading under foot. Other stars in this Sign have names 
meaning the ruler who cometh, the exaltation, the shining 
forth. The three other Royal stars at Antares, in Scorpio ; 
Fomalhaut, in Aquarius; and Aldebaran, in Taurus. 
And the curious thing about these four stars is that they 
recall the heraldic figures which in one form or another 
have been used as part of a connected scheme in decora- 
tive design since immemorial times. It matters nothing 
whether we look for them in Chaldean, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, or Medizval design. They were used throughout 
all the Middle Ages. And no church building or decora- 
tion appears to have been thought satisfactory without their 
application in some way. But they take the form of the 
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four beasts of the vision of Ezekiel, or of Patmos, and the 
Eagle, the enemy of the Scorpion, replaces it. They are 
usually spoken of as the figures of the four evangelists. 
And in the glass at Chartres, as Professor Lethaby has 
shown, the four prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and 
Daniel carry the four evangelists on their shoulders. 
But there seems to be a further element of design in these 
figures when Paul of Tarsus refers to certain ministries as 
gifts. Are they gifts of will exercised in just rule and 
government, as in the Lion ; of imagination and prophecy, 
as in the Eagle ; of reason or explanation, as in the Man ; 
and of patient contemplation, preparing for and sowing 
the corn of wheat or barley, like an Ox ? However they 
may be applied in decoration it is surely clear they are 
some evidence of a design retained by tradition for several 
thousands of years. 

It seems to me impossible to reach any other conclusion 
from an examination of the ideas of design in decoration 
if it is approached even with a limited vision of what they 
show as part of the history of thought. ‘There may be an 
absence of written literature in a connected form relating 
to such things. But hieroglyphic or cuneiform epics, 
sculptural reliefs, decorated papyrus rolls and painted 
ceilings and walls, as well as other craftsmanship in vessels 
of daily use are literature for such a purpose as this. And 
they all show related traditions ; a narrative aspect in their 
design. <A gap, a hiatus, in literary records from, say, 
the third to the eleventh century of our own era is largely 
filled by a very full library in stones, that speak with no 
uncertain voice. Much of it is what we might call pagan 
or profane, and profane it is. But much is otherwise in 
the definiteness of its relation to the main stream of the 
earliest tradition in the stars. For instance, there is a set 
of four casts in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The 
originals are Carolingian work of the tenth century A.D. 
now in Munich. They are very beautiful carved minia- 
tures showing full-length figures of the twelve apostles 
standing each of them in a small niche formed by delicately 
cut piers and arches. Under the arch, above the head of 
each figure, is one of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

We may well ask what is the reason for their use. Why 
particularly are they associated so directly with the 
apostles in this way as emblems? And why are they 
also found used in other ways in Chaldean, in Egyptian, 
decoration ; in the Babylonian legend of the Creation, in 
the Epic of Gilgamish, and in the Book of Job, in Eudoxos, 
in Aratus, in Ptolemy ? Surely, we may reply, because 
they had one origin common to all these. A cult of 
sun worship, myths of the dawn, scientific observation, 
as well as the traditional mythology, apparently of every 
race anywhere on earth, has preserved some record of the 
Zodiac and its signs and constellations. And what is 
more, there appears among all these some definite indica- 
tion of a relationship in meaning, in design. And this 
meaning relates Hebrew and Christian records to the 
very primitive ideas still, or till recently, held among the 
aboriginal tribes of Australia. 

And if the evidence of design in this primitive scheme 
of decoration is true, for so it seems, it may illuminate 
some things still obscure in the history of design as it is 
displayed on all the monuments of past ages. For they 
are all of them graphic, plastic, decorative or architectural 
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literature. And, also, it may show us more of the relation- 
ship between this aspect of design and the evidences of 
it in written literature, whether in an epic, a mythological 
or a dramatic form. 

All ideas of sacrifice, suffering, tragedy, as well as those 
of joy and final triumph, seem to be linked by an under- 
current of design in generations of thought. Further 
enquiry in this direction might also add interest to the 
meeting of Lorenzo and Jessica by moonlight. For it 
is quite possible that Shylock’s venturesome daughter 
knew, by family tradition, something of what the floor of 
heaven and the young-eyed cherubim might say. No 
doubt she would agree with Hallam that it was, perhaps, 
the most sublime passage in Shakespeare. 

Some apology may be due for exploring the idea of 
design so far and, as some may think, so persistently. 
But its value, its importance, in the directions to which 
attention has been drawn, seems to me to affect so many 
main avenues of pursuit involving lines of thought that 
are of interest to all who are concerned with any matters 
where design is involved. My own attention has been 
drawn to these things because some part of my pro- 
fessional experience has required a fairly close study of 
church buildings, their arrangement or plan, and their 
decoration. And any effort to try to discover the 
practical or traditional reasons on which either their plan 
or their decoration is based leads necessarily to many 
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inquiries. ‘These concern the relations that exist, or 
did exist, between buildings and the beliefs of which they 
are a historic expression, or between the ideas developed 
by, or embedded in, decorative designs and some of the 
most deeply-seated and age-long traditions or convictions 
of the human mind. ‘To lay bare some of the results of 
these experiences and inquiries may be of interest to 
some. ‘To others they may make no appeal at all. But 
they do appear to suggest that a few of the questions 
raised might well be carried farther by those who are 
more qualified and better able to follow up a quest that 
might lead to a clearer understanding of the real meaning 
hidden, but to be found, in historic evidences of design ; 
and also to a truer, more intelligent, use of ideas for 
design in modern decoration by giving it some deeper 
appeal by what I have called a narrative value. ‘To me 
it seems to be a quest that involves a close re-examination 
of many received notions respecting ideas which have 
been, and still are, used as a basis for decorative design. 

The province of art is to prove the value of design, not 
only in the arts, but in all things else. And the merit of 
design, the purpose of it, is seen in the beauty of its 
truth and the truth of its beauty, in conception, in execu- 
tion, and in result. It matters nothing whether we use 
as our aid any one of the arts. For they all depend for 
their ultimate value, their lasting merit, upon the skill 
they may employ, and at the same time hide, by using 
their powers of expression in design. 

The question may arise why have I dwelt so long on 
certain aspects of this exhibition. The reply must be 
that there was no real alternative if anyone was to extract 
from it the actual keynote of the whole. ‘That keynote 
is so clearly a deep and solemn one that its vibrations 
could be heard ; and they could not be silenced by any 
chords, or single notes, set moving by what we heard, 
or rather saw. For we did hear, not by sounds or by 
words, but by the colours of the rainbow and by the 
intricacies, the subtleties and the strong simplicities, of 
design. And what is that note? It is one we have 
heard in Chaldea, in Egypt, in Palestine, in London. It 
was debated on the Nile, argued on the Euphrates, 
discussed by Job, declared by Paul. 

It is forced upon our notice in every daily paper by 
advertisements, and recently by several letters, articles 
or addresses in the Press. One London weekly journal 
is now publishing a series of special contributions on the 
It is a question of life or death, of death or life ; 
it is a matter of immortality. And the question always is 
which shall prevail. We met it during war. We have 
had it always with us in the days of peace. And we have 
it now while we live in a kind of warlike state of peace 
a subject we cannot avoid if we would \nd it is not a 
subject of gloom, as we have seen, but of delight in design, 
in colour and in meaning. 
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I have attempted to emphasise in these notes the valiie 
of some intelligent element of narration by decorative 
design because for years, perhaps it would not be evx- 
aggeration to say for a century or more, it has been largely 
neglected. A phrase has become almost proverbial when 
any idea of adding decoration to bald structure is proposed. 
We are asked, what is the use of meaningless decoration ? 
For myself, I agree it is of little use. And some decora- 
tion is worse than useless; it has become mere banality. 
But if we would revive a respect for decoration, create 
a modern desire to have, and use, and enjoy it there is 
little doubt that we must give it meaning again. England 
to-day is possessed of a valuable school of able designers, 
whether they be painter-decorators, sculptors, workers 
in any of the other and allied crafts that necessarily 
involve thought in design. And their abilities are not 
encouraged by use as they should be. We value and enjoy 
old masters when or wherever we find or see them. But 
the young masters of to-day are the old masters of to- 
morrow. And the English school of the present time is 
second to none anywhere. If one tithe of the money spent 
on buying spurious antiquities alone during the past ten 
years in England had been spent on good modern English 
work we should be already witnessing a development that 
before long might give us such a mastery in the arts that 
none could question and few surpass. By all means let 
us admire or possess any good foreign works we can 
afford to acquire. But it is time we declined to support 
those who trade in trash, ancient or modern, British or 
foreign. And if exhibitions such as this we have been con- 
sidering help more towards the cultivation of an educated, 
a discriminating, taste in things of design they are of some 
public national value, not otherwise. We spend millions 
on education in the arts of design. But it is all useless waste 
unless we are prepared also to spend some percentage 
of these millions on work to be done by those who spend 
their time and energy in training their native gifts and 
capacities. Things that are for use should all be things 
that have some beauty of thought expended on the making 
of them. And I think it may be said with truth that there 
is some real practical value in a thing because it is beauti- 
ful, whether it is useful in the philistine sense or not at all. 

This review of the various things in Nature, as we call 
it, and in art may show that the aim of the Italian Masters 
and other designers has been a quest of beauty in all 
its forms. It is a quest for perfection in purpose and in 
result. And it is not a pursuit of any theoretical zstheti- 
cism, but a practical endeavour seeking to satisfy a 
practical need. This aim and need involves the prosaic 
details of thought developed in work. But it also requires 
not only the application of ideals and imaginative power 
in that work, but also the pursuit of a definite purpose 
well understood and to be embodied in clear results 
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The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem 


BY SIDNEY TOY [F.] 


THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM 487 





‘T'ne Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem, was 
first built about A.p. 336 after the reputed finding of the 
true cross, near the site of the sepulchre, by St. Helena, 
mother of Constantine the Great. Constantine built 
two churches: a large rotunda, over the Sepulchre 
itself; and a basilican church, over the spot where 
the cross was discovered. The latter stood to 
the east of the rotunda and had its altar and apse on the 
west side, facing towards the Sepulchre. Calvary was 
on the south side of an open court between the two 
churches. Before building the rotunda the soil around 
the Sepulchre was removed and the shrine, encased in 
masonry, stood exposed in the centre of the pavement 
of the church. The rotunda was enclosed by an open 
colonnade and ambulatory, and was probably covered 
by a timber dome. Portions of the outer wall of this 
building still remain. 

Both churches were destroyed by the Persians in 
614. But on the defeat of the Persian army shortly 
afterwards they were rebuilt, much in the same manner 
as before but that a choir with semicircular apse was 
formed on the east side of the rotunda, and three 
smaller apses were projected out from the wall of the 
ambulatory. In 1009, by order of the Fatimite Caliph 
Hakim, they were again destroyed, and the basilica was 
never rebuilt. A restoration of the rotunda, however, 
was undertaken in 1048, largely from funds supplied 


by the Byzantine Emperor Constantine Monomaque. 
But following the conquest by the Crusaders and the 
establishment of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem, the 
buildings became a priory of the order of Augustine 
Canons, and extensive works were undertaken, A choir 
with transepts and eastern apse was built immediately 
to the east of the rotunda and a wide and lofty arch 
was opened out between the two buildings so that the 
rotunda became the nave of a cruciform church. One 
dome stood over the rotunda and another over the 
crossing of the choir and transepts. A square bell- 
tower was built over a chapel on the west of the south 
doorway. This church embraced all three sacred sites : 
the Holy Sepulchre, inthe nave ; Calvary, to the south 
of the choir ; and the subterranean chapel of the In- 
vention of the Cross, which was entered from the ambu- 
latory of the choir. The church was dedicated in 1145 
and remained substantially as then built until its de- 
struction by fire in 1808. It is this church, and not the 
existing building, which is represented by the model 
photographed above and at present on view 1n the Insti- 
tute Library by the kindness of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and through the good offices of Sir Banister Fletcher 
(President), In 1808 a great fire destroyed the rotunda 
anddamaged veryconsiderably other parts of the church. 
A crude restoration,completed in 1810, left the church in 
its present sombre and repellent condition. Solid piers 
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were used throughout and the interior otherwise 
blocked by solid walls of masonry. The cupola over 
the rotunda lasted about 50 years, and was replaced by 
the present iron structure in 1859. 

The model is about 1 foot 5 inches long by 1 foot 
8 inches wide, and is richly inlaid. It is so con- 
structed that the coverings of the rotunda, the crossing, 
and the transepts can be removed so that the interior 
may be inspected. Other parts are also movable. 
The truncated cone over the rotunda was constructed 
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ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTS SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

At the third annual meeting of the West Essex Chapter 
of the Essex, Cambs and Herts Society of Architects, held 
at the Architectural Association’s Institute, Bedford Square, 
on Thursday, 3 April, Mr. A. C. Russell in the chair, the 
outgoing officers were thanked and the following elected for 
the ensuing year :—Chairman, S. Phillips Dales*[F.] ; vice- 
chairman, R. L. Garbe, A.R.A.; treasurer, T. H. B. Scott* 
[L.]; hon. secretary, A. C. Russell*[Z.] ; executive, Messrs. 
Shiner [A.], Crowe [A.], Fincham [A.], Lewis*[A.], J. E. 
Hammond*[S.],_ Foster [F.], Thomersont [L., F.S.I.], 
Smithers [F.]. The last two are co-opted members and 
auditors. 

Arising from the question of the new conditions obtaining 
as from 1 April with respect to Public Work, Messrs. Dales, 
Evans and Lewis were appointed a deputation to wait upon 
the Essex County Council and report to the Executive for 
further action. 

As to the need for an Art and Crafts School with 
joinery and smiths’ shops at Romford, Messrs. Dales and 
Russell were asked to interview the County Education Com- 
mittee and to report to the Executive. Upon the imminence 
of the municipal elections, it was resolved that, where coun- 
cillors had taken a conspicuous lead in matters appertaining 
to improved amenities in acquiring open spaces or improving 
housing conditions, the member in any particular district be 
empowered to write to his local Press tendering the thanks 
of the Chapter for the councillor’s past work. 

The forthcoming Headmasters Conference and the invita- 
tion to provide a platform in the interests of Architectural 
Education in higher grade schools was discussed, and the 
Executive empowered to make all arrangements for this and 
the summer programmes, Sir Charles Nicholson being 
suggested as one speaker. 

The co-operation of the Colchester Chapter was welcomed 
for a summer event in London and arrangements are to be 
made. 

A request from the Counties Society for the election of a 
member to serve on a Salaried Members’ Committee was 
referred back for further particulars. 

The suggestion that a propaganda Committee be formed for 
each of the three counties in the Society was recommended. 

The offer of Mr. W. Evans [L.] to give the chairman’s 
jewel, which has been designed by Mr. R. L. Garbe, A.R.A., 
was received with acclamation and accepted. 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

Under the auspices of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects (Central Branch) and the Institute of Builders (South 
Wales Branch) a lecture was given on Thursday, 3 April 1930, 


* Representatives to County Society. 
+ Representative to Allied Society’s Conference. 
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of timber, but at what period this was built it is difficu 
to determine. A drawing, dating about 1436, amon» 
the Egerton MS. in the British Museum, shows 
drum surmounted by a dome. Two other drawing:, 
one by Bernard de Breitenbach, dating from the end 
of the fifteenth century, and another among the illus- 
trations to Viaggio, 1586, both indicate hemispheric] 
domes over the rotunda. It would appear that 
each covering in succession was left open at the 
crown. 


Societies 


at the Engineers’ Institute, Cardiff, by C. Ernest Elcock, Esq., 
F.R.I.B.A., who took as the subject of his lecture ‘“‘ Some 
Points About Modern Hospital Planning.” 

The lecturer gave an account of recent developments in the 
planning and construction of a large variety of remedial institu- 
tions, including mental hospitals, buildings for the treatment 
of medical and surgical cases, cottage hospitals and the like. 

Many of these schemes were ona large scale, and, particularly 
in the case of extensive out-patient departments, elaborate in 
plan. Mr. Elcock showed how recent developments in medical 
science have given the architect many new problems to solve, 
and he indicated the direction in which the old type of hospital 
ward can be modified with advantage. As a result of treating 
the forms which are arising out of the new requirements in a 
simple rational manner, many of our new hospitals are reaching 
a higher standard zsthetically than did the earlier buildings of 
this class. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. Emil 
Gough, president of the South Wales Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Building Trade Employees, seconded by Mr. W. S. 
Purchon, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., and carried with acclamation. 





COUNCIL FOR THE PRESERVATION OF RURAL 
ENGLAND. 

‘The annual meeting of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England was held at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Lord Crawford and Balcarres, the president, was 
in the chair, 

The report stated that the outstanding feature of the third 
year during which the C.P.R.E. had been in existence was the 
increase of public interest in rural amenities, culminating 
in the presentation to Parliament of Sir Edward Hilton Young's 
Rural Amenities Bill and the passing of its second reading 
without a division. The natural result of this widespread 
public interest had been a desire to establish some sort of 
representative organisation in every county in England. ‘This 
was a policy which the C.P.R.E. had encouraged from its 
inception, for it was essential that the majority of local problems 
should be solved on the spot, the council being ready to give its 
full weight in support of major issues and to carry out the 
research work and provide the machinery for local purposes. 
The council looked forward to the time when every country 
town and district would have its local preservation committee. 

The other outstanding event of the year was the gift by Mr. 
Boies Penrose of £10,000 jointly to the C.P.R.E. and C.P.R.W. 
This was conditional on a similar sum being raised by subscrip- 
tion, and there was no time limit. The subscription lists were 
still open. ‘The Carnegie Trustees had decided to provide a 
sum of £10,000 for the councils of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, in order to enable them to press forward with certain 
aspects of their work. The sum covered a period of five years 
trom January 1, 1930. 

Lord Crawford said it was clear that the public were awaken- 
ing to the dangers by which they were confronted. It was 
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equally clear that the instruments at their disposal for meeting 
those dangers were seriously defective, and the future of a 
beautiful and undefiled England must rest in the hands of 
those who sympathised with them, and were prepared to give 
support to their growing movement. ‘They hoped that in the 
course of time convenient sections of the whole countryside 
would each contain an honorary advisory panel of trained men, 
enzaged in public life to whom people could turn for technical 
advice on problems that were arising. That system of panels 
was receiving the official support of the Ministry of Health, and 
though at present the machine was quite inadequate for their 
purposes, there were the elements of a valuable instrument. 
If they could develop this educational respect of their work, 
he was confident that they would be well remunerated. 

Sir Henry Newbolt, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said it was a record of very valuable work extremely well done. 
He emphasised the importance of the aims of the Society being 
widely known. With a population of 40 millions or more, they 
could not preserve rural England as it was with a population of 
eight millions. It was not the England of the past that they were 
going to hand down to posterity, but a new England that they 
had to make. Future generations should be able to say that, 
though after the Great War the people had to build millions of 
houses, they built them in a charming and picturesque way. 

Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, in seconding the adoption of the 
report, said that in the past year they had done something for 
England, but they had not done enough. ‘lhey wanted power 
to do, as well as to undo. That necessary power could only 
come to them through adequate recognition of their efforts by 
the Government through a really comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing General Amenities Bill. If the law would only endorse 
ordinarily enlightened public opinion, the fight for rural England 
would certainly be won. If it did not he foresaw defeat. The 
Minister of Health had promised a Government measure next 
year. Let them make it clear to him that they looked for 
something really effective, and do all in their power to arouse 
such a demand for it throughout the country that the Govern- 
ment would realise that the situation was indeed critical and 
deserving its most earnest and immediate attention. 

The report was adopted, and the following were added to the 
executive committee :—Sir Arnold Wilson, Major-General Sir 
Fabian Ware, Mr. Boies Penrose, Mr. Frank Pick, Mr. H. H. 
Peach, and Mr. Kenneth Spence. 

On the motion of Mr. E. Guy Dawber, the following addi- 
tions were made to the list of constituent bodies :—The Oxford 
Preservation ‘Trust, the Cambridge Preservation Society, the 
Pure Rivers Society, and the Design and Industries Association. 


TOWN PLANNING IN GERMANY. 

A member of the Executive Committee of the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society submits the 
following itinerary in Germany for four weeks from the 20 June 
in the hope that some architect would care to accompany him. 
The object of the trip is to study Town Planning. 

Leave Southampton for Hamburg, arriving the second day ; 
stop in Hamburg third, fourth and fifth days ; sixth day leave 
Hamburg for Hanover, stopping there only one day ; then 
to Berlin, arriving the eighth day and leaving the ninth 
day); ninth day arrive at Dresden; leave Dresden the 
eleventh day; from Dresden to Prague, leaving Prague 
the fourteenth day ; arrive in Vienna same day and stop 
there fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth days; leave Vienna 
seventeenth day and arrive at Budapest the same day ; leave 
Budapest the nineteenth day ; thence to Salzburg, Munich, 
Nuremburg, Frankfort, Mainz, Coblenz, Cologne. From 
Vienna to Budapest will be by steamer, and from Mainz to 
Coblenz will also be by steamer on the Rhine. Thence from 
Cologne to Ostend, Dover, and London, arriving the twenty- 
sixth day. 

For particulars write to the Secretary, Commons, Open 
Spaces and Footpaths Preservation Society, 71 Eccleston 
Square, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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SIR EDWIN COOPER, A.R.A. 

Sir Edwin Cooper has been elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy. Chief among the important buildings 
Sir Edwin has added to London is the new home of 
Lloyd’s in Leadenhall Street, the Royal Mail building, 
also in Leadenhall Street, the offices of the Port of London 
Authority, Tower Hill, the Star and Garter War Memorial 
at Richmond, the extension of Gray’s Inn Library. and 
the Bio-Chemical Schools at Cambridge. 


A COMMENCEMENT OF MUSEUM HOURS 
EXTENSION. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. will be gratified by the 
announcement that the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert Museum ”’ 
is to be kept open until 10 p.m. on Thursdays, Saturdays 
and Bank Holidays and the ‘* Bethnal Green Museum ”’ 
until 10 p.m. on Mondays and Thursdays. 

The efforts of our Council in the recent past to secure 
such concessions in the interest of architects and the many 
craftsmen of the building industries have, doubtless, had 
their influence. The boon should be a material one, 
especially during long winter evenings, to those resident 
near London, anda precursor of furtherextensions. F.H. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF HYGIENE. 

On the occasion of the International Exhibition of 
Hygiene to be held this summer at Dresden, the German 
Zentral Institut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht has 
arranged a special course of instruction on ‘“ Hygiene 
and School, ” from 5 to 18 June, at Dresden. 

The programme includes visits to some of the most 
modern schools in Germany, paying special attention to 
the question of architecture and hygiene. 

Full information may be obtained from the Director, 
Anglo-German Academic Bureau, 58 Gordon Square, 
W.C.1. 

NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
PREPARATIONS. 

The Science Standing Committee wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, is freely 
available to any member of the architectural profession, 
and suggest that architects would be well advised, when 
considering the use of new materials and preparations of 
which they have had no previous experience, to apply to 
the Director for any information he can impart regarding 
their properties and application. 

R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

The forthcoming Intermediate Examination will be 
held from 30 May to 5 June 1930. 

The last day for receiving applications to sit for the 
Examination is 30 April. 


Notices 


THE FOURTEENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fourteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1929-30 will be held on Monday, 26 May 1930, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the Annual General Meeting 
held on 12 May 1930; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following paper: “‘ Recent Excavations at 
Ur,” by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, M.A., Hon. A.R.1.B.A. 
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THE R.1.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER. 


The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner will take place on 
Thursday, 15 May 1930, at 6.45 for 7.15 p.m., in the 
Guildhall, E.C. (by kind permission of the City Cor- 
poration). 

The dinner will give those present a unique oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Art Gallery, the Library and the 
Council Chamber at the Guildhall, as these will all be 
open to the guests. It is intended that the programme of 
speeches is to end at an early hour so as to enable those 
present to see these places and to have plenty of time to 
meet those of their friends who may be present at the 
dinner. Separate tables accommodating either six or 
eight persons will be provided so that members and their 
guests may be grouped together. 

All members of the R.I.B.A. and of the Allied Societies 
are cordially invited to make early application to the 
Secretary R.I.B.A. for tickets for themselves and their 
guests. The price of tickets is {1 15s. each (inclusive 
of wines, etc.). 

For those members who are 
dinner but who may wish to have an opportunity of 
hearing the speeches, a limited number of seats will be 
reserved in the gallery of the Guildhall. Each member 
applying for seats in the gallery will receive not more than 
two tickets, admitting either ladies or gentlemen, which 
will be allotted in order of application. Members who 
take advantage of this facility will also be able to visit 
the Art Gallery, Library and Council Chamber at the 
conclusion of the dinner. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary R.1.B.A. 


unable to attend the 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
NORWICH. 
18-21 June 1930. 


All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and _ all 
members and students of the Allied Societies and of the 
Architectural Association are cordially invited to attend 
the Conference (see full particulars enclosed with this 
issue of the JOURNAL). It will greatly facilitate the 
arrangements if members who propose attending will 
fill up the fly-sheet attached to the programme and return 
it to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, not 
later than 7 June. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
who are officials of local authorities are asked to notify 
the Secretary R.I.B.A. if they would like formal invitations 
to be sent to such authorities to appoint delegates to the 


societies 


Conference. 


PAMPHLET ON PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
AND PRACTICE 
At the suggestion of the Practice Standing Committee, 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. have had reprinted and bound 
together in pamphlet form the following papers on Pro- 
fessional Conduct and Practice, by Mr. W. E. Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A., Barrister-at-Law, that have appeared in recent 
years in the R.I.B.A. JOURNAI 
(1) Easements (reprinted from R.I.B.A. JouRNAL of 
17 September 1927). 
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(2) Handbook of Architectural Practice (reprinted from 
R.1.B.A. JOURNAL of 28 January 1928). 

(3) Party Walls (reprinted from R.I.B.A. JOURNAL of 
24 November 1928). 

(4) Contract (reprinted from 
12 January 1929). 

(5) Specification (reprinted from R.I.B.A. JOURNAL of 
g February 1929). 

While the papers are not exhaustive treatises on the 
subjects, they are based on the standard works which are 
recommended for student courses, amplified by incidents 
arising in the Courts of Justice. 

The Council consider that the papers will be found 
helpful to the inexperienced architect and to others in 
dealing with those questions which present difficulty in 
everyday practice, and ‘are specially recommended for 
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perusal by students. 
A general index has been prepared by Mr. H. C. 
Hughes, M.A. (Cantab) [/.], also an index of cases. 
Copies of the pamphlet can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1, price 


2s. 6d. 


WORKERS IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Arising out of the lectures on architecture to workers 
in the building trades arranged by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, the Council, on the recommendation 
of the Board, wish to draw the attention of all practising 
architects to the following points which were brought out 
during the discussions which took place :— 

1. That more interest would be taken by the 
craftsmen in the buildings upon which they were 
engaged if models of the proposed buildings were 
placed upon the works for their inspection while 
the buildings were in progress, and that complete 
plans and drawings might be available in order that 
the men could see how the work they were doing 
fitted into the whole structure. 

2. That craftsmen should be given more liberty 
to use their discretion in the execution of their par- 
ticular crafts. 

3. That the architect and craftsman should get 
into closer personal touch with each other. 

4. That architects might take building apprentices 
over their works while in progress and at completion. 


PROPOSED GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL. 
Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., F.S.A., Past-President 
R.I.B.A., has been nominated by the President as Assessor 
for the proposed Guildford Cathedral Competition. 


MEMBERS’ TOUR TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

In view of the success which attended the visit to the 
United States and Canada of a party of members of the 
R.I.B.A. last year, and as many members who were unable 
to avail themselves of that opportunity expressed a desire 
to undertake such a trip on a future occasion, it has been 
decided to organise a further party this year. 

The numerous advantages to be gained by undertaking 
a visit to the United States and Canada from an archi- 
tectural point of view will be obvious, particularly when 
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the visit is made in company with fellow members of the 
Institute. 

Che suggested tour will include New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Ottawa and Montreal, and notes regarding the places of 
interest from an architectural standpoint, compiled by 
Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., the leader of 
last year’s party, will be available for members. 

‘The duration of the trip will be approximately one 
month, and the cost, including cabin class accommoda- 
tion on the Atlantic steamers, hotel accommodation in the 
United States and Canada, rail fares, etc., will be about 
£80. This amount is exclusive of meals ashore, gratuities, 
transfer of passengers and baggage between stations, 
steamers, hotels, etc., and sight-seeing trips. 

The party will travel from Liverpool for New York 
by the Cunard Liner Samaria on 5 July, returning by 
the Ascania from Montreal to Plymouth and London on 
25 July. 

Relatives and friends of members will be welcomed. 

\lembers interested are requested to apply to Mr. 
H. T. Leese, The Cunard Steamship Company, Ltd., 
26-27, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, who will be 
pleased to forward a complete itinerary, etc. on request. 

OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS. 

\Ilembers contemplating applying for appointments 
overseas are recommended to communicate with the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, 
cost of living, climatic conditions, etc. 

WILLIAM H. HAMLyN, 
Hon. Sec. R.I.B.A., Salaried Members’ Committee. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 1 DECEMBER, 1930. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1 December 
1930 they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday, 
7 September 1930. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section [V, Clause 4 (6) and (ci) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on arplication to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


Competitions 


BANGOR (CO. DOWN) LAY-OUT OF SEA-FRONT. 
The Bangor (Co. Down) Borough Council invite 
Architects and ‘Town Planners to submit, in open com- 
petition, designs for the lay-out of the sea-front in the 
Borough. 
Assessor: Professor Patrick Abercrombie, M.A. [F.]. 
Premiums: £150 and {£/50. 
Last day for receiving designs, 1 September 1930. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
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application to Mr. J. Milliken, Town Clerk, Borough 
Council Offices, Bangor, Co. Down. Deposit £1 ts. 
Conditions have not yet been received. 


CHELMSFORD : PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 

The Chelmsford Corporation invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a New Public Library and 
Museum at a cost of £25,000. 

Assessor: Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. G. E. Barford, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s. 


ENNISKILLEN : NEW MASONIC HALL. 

The Masonic body of Enniskillen invite architects 
practising in Ireland, to submit, in competition, designs 
for anew Masonic Hall to be erected in Enniskillen. 

Assessor: Mr. John Seeds [F.]. 

Premium: £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 30 May 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. R. W. Smith, Hon. Secretary, Building 
Committee, Masonic Hall, Enniskillen. Deposit £1 1s. 


KiNGS'TON-ON-THAMES : PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Kingston-on-Thames Corporation invite architects 
to submit in open competition, designs for the erection of 
public baths, with the use of one as a public hall. 

Assessor: Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. A. W. Forsdike, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Kingston-on-Thames. Deposit £1 ts. 


LIVERPOOL : PROPOSED PIER HEAD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Liverpool City Council propose to offer premiums 
of 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas in connection with a 
competition for the improvement of the amenities of the 
Pier Head. [Conditions are not yet available. ] 


LUTON: TOWN HALL. 

The Town Council! of Luton invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a new Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, at a cost of £250,000. 

Assessor: Sir A. Brumweli Thomas F. . 

Premiums: £500, £300, £200, and £100. 

Last dav for receiving designs, 31 July 193 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. Smith, Town Clerk, 2 Upper 
George Street, Luton. Deposit {2 2s. 

WEST HUMBERSTONE : LIBRARY. 

The Leicester Corporation propose to invite local 
architects to submit, in competition, designs for a 
Library, to be erected at West Humberstone. 

Assessor : Mr. Hugh Gold [F.]. 

Premiums : £75, £50 and £25. 

[Conditions are not yet available.] 
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WORTHING: MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Worthing invite architects to 
submit, in open competition, designs for new Municipal 
Buildings, to be erected in Chapel Road, Worthing. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley, V.-P.R.I.B.A. 

Premiums: £350, £250, £150 and {50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 5 July 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. J. Kennedy Allerton, Town Clerk, 
Worthing. Deposit £1 Is. 


Members’ Column 


CHANGE OI 
Messrs. Ropert ATKINSON have rem 
Square, W.C.1. ‘Their new address is 1 
Telephone No. : Welbeck 4116 
PRACTICE WANTI 
MEMBER wishes to purchase an old-esta 
England or South Coast preferred 
in a firm of standing Appl 
9g Conduit Street, W.r. 
PARTNERSHIP OR PRACTICE WANTED 
YouncG Architect, taking final A.R.I.B.A ext year, 
enter office, preferably in London, wit! wt 
purchase of practics Capital availab! Apply B 
Se cretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W 
AMALGAMATION WANTED 
F.R.I.B.A., with new but promising practice ir 
desirous of amalgamating with « blish irchitect 
City as Junior Partner. Wid 
industrial work, 
credentials Apply Box 1740, « 
Street, W.1. 


\DDRESS 


also. surveving 


APPLICATIONS are invited fo 
Surveyor on a large London Est 
Highest qualifications and profess 
essential. State age, details of 
c/o The Secretary R.1I.B.A., 9 Con 

OFFICI 

FURNISHED offices to let in Port 
Lately occupied by an architect in ntinuous practice there for 
35 years. Offices consist of three roor round floor, two rooms in 
exceptionally well-lighted basement, with lavatory, sink room and 
Completely fitted with vecessary desks and furniture 
t tenant preferred 
onduit Street, W.1 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 
r th nost of De 


two w.c.’s. 
of every kind; suitable for ge staff Archite 
Apply Box 2340, c'o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
CLERK OF WORKS 

I SHOULD be grateful to any Member of the Institute who would 
recommend a thoroughly reliable Clerk of Works for Institutional 
work in the provinces likely to mature at the end of June and to last 
about a year. Reply Box 4630, c o Secretar 
Street, W 

OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

FELLOw of the Institute desires to meet another Member, pre- 
ferably young, with a view to sharing office accommodation and 
running expenses Apply Box 2520,c’o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
9 Conduit Street, London, W.1 


Minutes XIV 


SESSION 1929-1930 

At the twelfth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 
1929-1930, held on Monday, 28 April 1930, at 8 p.m 

Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 20 Fellows (including 
4 membeis of Council), 15 Associates, 2 Licentiates (including 
1 Member of Council), 1 Hon. Associate and a large number of 
visitors. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary and Business General Meet- 
ings held on 7 April 1930, having been published in the 
JouRN AL, were taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct, 


R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
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The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of :— 
Frederic Foster, transferred to the Licentiate Class in 19 
Walter West Mabson, elected Licentiate 1911 ; 
and it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes, and that a message of sympa! hy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. ; 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President — 

Mr .Cecil G. Butler [F.]. 
Mr. R. Wynn Owen [F.]. 

The President having referred to the recent election of Sir 
Edwin Cooper as an Associate of the Royal Academy, it was 
Resolved by acclamation that hearty congratulations be con- 
veyed to Sir Edwin on the honour that had been conferred 
upon him, 

Professor A. E. Richardson, F.S.A. [F.], having read a 
Paper on “ Architects’ Drawings of 1800-1850,” a discussion 
ensued, and on the motion of Mr. Charles Aitken, Director 
of the National Gallery, Millbank, seconded by Professor 
Beresford Pite, Hon. M.A. Cantab. [F.], a vote of thanks 
was passed to Professor Richardson by acclamation and was 
br 


‘iefly responded to. 
The proceedings closed at 9.25 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not excveding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 per cent. gross. 
in excess of ,, 52 : ae 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

in the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
OnE Ha tr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


” ” 
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